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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF MRS. PRISCILLA PRINGLE. 

BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 

CHAPTER I. 

Mbs. Priscilla Pringle protested that she 
was afflicted with the most refractory set of chil¬ 
dren that ever lived, disobedient, disrespectful, 
and contumacious; that they would not obey and 
did not respect her; that they were the plagues 
of her life, and the torments of her existence; 
and that in short they were altogether, instead 
of being blessings, curses of the most afflicting 
description. 

Mrs. Priscilla was prone to exaggeration. A 
part—and a very small part of what she said was 
true, and another part, and a very large part was 
no such thing. It is certain that parents should 
have command over their offspring; but it is also 
certain that the little humans should be treated 
and recognized as responsible beings, with some 
will and discretion of their own. It is rather an 
assumption to suppose that children can be So 
drilled as to make every movement, and subject 
every thought to the superior direction of the 
• parents. They say that the world is governed 
too much. So is the family. The rulers of the 
world, striving to over govern it succeed in pro¬ 
ducing a large annual crop of superfluous crimi¬ 
nals; and the beads of households, endeavoring 
to govern them too much provoke a plentiful 
supply of disobienee. Indeed the law-ridden 
citizen oan scarce move without running counter 
to some municipal or other regulation; and the 
beleaguered child can hardly do a thing without 
encountering the awful query, “Didn't I tell 
you not to do so V * Poor little rogues! How 
can they be expected to remember the caprices 
which their dictators can scarce themselves re¬ 
collect? 

Mrs. Priscilla’s lips had an unfortunate affec¬ 
tion for the monosyllable “ no I” Scarce did her 
mouth ever open to any desire of the children, 
except to pronounce that hard, little word— 
often, too, without a clear understanding of 
what she was answering. We have called it 
hard. So it was to the children. So it would 
have been to a'parent who bad any real sym¬ 
pathy with her offspring; but Mrs. Priscilla pop¬ 
ped it out as suddenly as a potatoe pellet out of 
a quill—and with quite*as little thought as may 
be supposed to reside in the quill and potatoe. 
If, by any marvellous chance Bhe yielded assent,- 
it was in some such ungracious way as—“ well, 

I don’t care—go and break your necks if yon 
are resolved on it, and don’t tease my life out!” 
The plagues of our good woman’s life were 


seven—six children and a husband. Any body 
else would have called them seven blessings— 
for the three boys were the pictures of good 
health, the three girls did no discredit to their 
fresh milk and bread and butter, and the whole 
six were as kind and cheerful in disposition as 
circumstances would allow. If they were rough 
and abrupt it was thoir mother’s fault—if they 
were not absolutely and irreclaimably vicious 
it was Heaven’s meroy, and no thanks to their 
training.- As to the husband, poor fellow, though 
in tolerable good esteem out-of-doors, in the 
house he was a nullity, his good wife completely 
over-shadowing him, and crowding him down 
into the most complete and pitiful insignificance. 
We have said he was held in tolerable esteem 
out-of-doors. It was tolerable esteem only, for, 
observe it when you will, the man who permits 
himself, to be what is vulgarly, though expres¬ 
sively enough denominated hen-pecked, is placed 
in the ridiculous posture of being pitied among 
his fellowB; and such pity seldom fails to make 
a man contemptible. He muBt be more than 
ordinarily clever or wise who can support him¬ 
self under such adverse circumstances. Socrates 
might utter grave jokes, as he chose, upon the 
eccentricities of his amiable helpmeet; but if we 
could only talk half an hour with Plato and the 
rest of the old Athenian’s pupils, we should dis¬ 
cover that they held^their master in no higher 
respect for submitting to Madame Xantippe’s 
shower-baths. It is a great pity that all women 
do not perceive that their belittling their hus¬ 
bands is as if the moon should put out part of 
the light of the sun—and thus lose the benefit of 
the reflection. But so it is. ‘<’Tis true,’tis 
pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

As to the children, we have said they were 
well fed. So were they comfortably clad on ordi¬ 
nary occasions—being invested with garments 
which in winter preserved them comfortable, 
and in summer preserved decency. It is tine 
that the graces were not very much consulted. 
The elder boy and the elder girl were the only 
ones for whom new clothes could be said to be 
very often fitted—if indeed an adaptation of 
father’s and mother’s garments to the lesser 
longitude and circumference of the children 
could be called making new clothes , But the 
two elder fared far the best; for tbe garments 
once fitted to them, were supposed to answer 
for all the others in their turn; and if the little 
urchins did not grow quite last enough up to 
these residuary garments, whose fault was that, 
pray? Not the mother’s—for she was a notable 
manager, as all shrews are, and declared that it 
was of no use to give children “nice” clothes 
For every day wear, to “horse into rags and 
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stram all to pieces.” The Sunday clothes, got 
up with more ostentation, were far less comfor¬ 
table] for the poor little rogaes knew that the 
inevitable wear and;tear of these choicer vest¬ 
ments would certain ly be visited upon them as 
transgressions. They were held accountable for 
all the short comings of the sheep who grew the 
wool, or the negro who picked the cotton in the 
first place; for all the tricks of trade of carders, 
spinners, weavers and dressers; for all the rot¬ 
tenness imparted by the dying process, and for 
all the fastness which the colors exhibited in 
running away, instead of fast staying. All the 
mistakes of the needle, the shears and the scis¬ 
sors in the making up; all faults in fact in the 
various stages of manufacture, from the raw 
material to the finished garment, were counts 
in the indictment against the luckless child, as 
olothes would wear out. Miss-fits were a stand¬ 
ing cause of rebuke and crimination. Showers, 
dust and wind, mud, snow and ice, all the na¬ 
tural enemies of children’s apparel were grievous 
errors in the children themselves. Of course 
when Sunday came with its scrubbings, ablu¬ 
tions, brushings, blackings and cetera, the poor 
little victims felt as if their seventh day sentence 
to the stocks came seventy times too often. 
Through the services, instead of listening, each 
was thinking, in the terror of his or her.heart— 
“shan’t I catch it to-night when my best things 
come.off 1” And ehcli when catechised thought 
that the answers to the questions on the cate¬ 
chism were misprints, and that the chief end of 
man and woman should read, “to take care of 
my Sunday clothes.” Whether this Sunday ex¬ 
ercise tended very much to vital piety and true 
religion, the reader must decide. 

CHAJTER II. 

Children grow. It is lucky for them that 
they do—at least it was luokyfor the little Prin¬ 
gles when they ceased to be little any longer, 
and by sheer bone and muscle outgrew the con¬ 
stant domination of their mother, and began to 
have a faint idea that they had souls of their 
own, however careful they were compelled to 
be to keep their knowledge of any such fqrbid- 
den truth as this from the suspicion of their 
mother. John Pringle, the elder son, os he came 
forward, insensibly grew to feel that it was not of 
so much absolute necessity that he should con¬ 
sult his mother whether he might litter the stock 
with this year’s straw or last. He quietly as¬ 
sumed the responsibility of “setting” the bunch 
beahs where be ohose, and planting the Limas 
where he pleased without submitting the ques¬ 
tion to his mother; and he actually dared upon 
certain occasions to saddle or “geer up” Dobbin 


when he wanted him, without so much as saying 
“may I?” Mrs. Priscilla Pringle scolded—but 
alas! her glory was departed. JqJm inherited 
a part of her disposition, and was not the tame, 
submissive creature that her easy husband always 
had been; and the mother even began to have 
her misgivings that John might dare to have a 
fancy of his own in the choice of a wife, one of 
those days. “Well,” she said, “ that’s the way 
we poor women are served. Slave and toil 

I and toil and slave, to bring up our children, and 
then have them turn right round, and'pay ua 
with ingratitude.” It certainly is very naughty 
^ of young people to choose mates for themselves, 
^ instead of for their mothers—but boys will do so, 
and girls are not much better. To be sore such 
foolish young people pretend to say that where 
j their own happiness is at stake they ought to 
? have the right to choose—but such heresies are 
| very properly condemned by the Priscilla Pringle 
- maternal school; and cannot be too fiercely dis- 
; couraged, nor too peremptorily frowned .down. 
i Priscilla, the eldest daughter, was coming for- 
j ward alao into constructive rebellion. She ac- 
| tually managed, by sale of rags and remnants, 
| or in some other surreptitious manner to possess 
< herself of some imitation lace edging, and to 
sew it on the neck of her Sunday frock, without 
consulting her mother. Nay, she accomplished 
also, a silk apron, and trimmed and retrimmed 
her bonnet with perfect independence—“ just as 
if,” as Mrs. Pringle declared, “the cat had been 
| her mother instead of me, who tended her month 
I after month when she was a puny thing, and was 
I up with her night after night in the croup, when 
1 Geraldine was a nursing baby. “But so it is. 

! A body may toil and slave, and slave and toil, 
I and nobody ever thanks a body for it.” 

I Mrs. Pringle declared that she wished they 
were all grown up out of her way—but if she did 
; wish any such thing, her actions belied her. The 
! whole study of her life seemed to be to prevent 
! their development. Once children, 9 he held that 
! they should always be children; and great was her 
j indignation when they first presumed to attempt 
! to spread their own bread and butter. When she 
: was a girl, she said, children weie.children. A 
| gteat many mothers say the same thing; but we 
never knew it to produce any other impression 
j than that the speakers remain children still. Be- 
> cause one generation is unwise, the next is not 
( bound to perpetuate its felly. Nor do these dea- 
\ lers in reminiscences tell exactly the truth. They 
; remember what their parents did, but they forget 
j how the children resisted; for since the days of 
| Adam hath it been the case that when parents 
J drew the leading strings too tight, children have 
taken the responsibility of stretching them. 
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Another sign of rebellion began to be evident 
in the estate of Pringledom. Old Mr. Pringle, 
perceiving that his son resisted and was not 
whipped, and that his daughter showed signs 
of insubordination and still survived, pricked 
up his ears, and opened his eyes, and began to 
show signs of vitality. He too under shelter of 
John on his right, and Priscilla Jr. on his left, 
ventured to defy the jurisdiction of her who had 
held undisputed sway over him for so many 
years. He dared various domestic encounters 
—such for instance as refusing to stay out of 
doors in the rain, rather than “track” his wife’s 
floor in getting within the shelter of his house. 
He ventured upon a new hat, though he bad 
only worn his go-to-meeting but seven years j and 
he would incontinently give his younger children 
pennies and sixpennies when they asked, without 
heeding his wife’s angry rerrtonstrances; and as 
to John—horror of horrors!—he actually pre¬ 
sented him with a silver watch upon his eigh¬ 
teenth birth-day, and when Mrs. Priscilla Pringle 
declared that it was sinful extravagance, he told 
her she had better put the silver watch aforesaid 
in a mortar, and pound it up fine with the pestle, 
to relieve her feelings. Was there ever such a 
speechl Was there ever such a man! Was 
there ever a woman so abused and maltreated, 
and down-trodden, and also, down-cast 1 The 
glory of Priscilla was departed. She had sown 
trouble for herself with a free hand, and the crop 
was coming in apace. 

The four younger;Pringles were not slow to 
observe the signyof the times. Priscilla’s finery 
put her younger sisters on the order of discon¬ 
tent, and caused their little noses to be elevated 
with signs of evident disgust at the. third and 
fourth hand clothing which was their Sunday 
best. Mrs. Pringle now lived in a continual 
storm, and her girls were in a continual pout. 
As to the two younger boys, they had a short 
hand way of making unacceptable clothes wear 
out which was truly miraculous. It was won¬ 
derful how nails would catch in their garments, 
and how cloth would tear. Mr9. Pringle patched 
and preached—but you might as well talk to an 
unbroken colt about the necessity of respecting 
his harness and forbearing to destroy the car¬ 
riage, as to a boy who dislikes his.clothes about 
saving them. No suoh thing enters into bis 
calculation. 

Sturdily did Mrs. Priscilla Pringle stem the 
tide of innovation—but her wand of enchant¬ 
ment was broken. Even the youngest boy had 
become refractory and impertinent, and when at 
last in desperation she essayed to whip him— 
he ran-away! What a departure was this from 
the obedience of her oldest, who at the same 


; age would submit to her slipper, like a Iamb, 

1 and receive correction with no other resistance 
than the shouts and screams, which are accep¬ 
table as the best evidence that the medicine is 
doing good! Time had been when even the 
: father would meekly dodge at the threatening 
palm, and permit his auriculars to be astonished 
! without any spoken complaint. , Now all was 
changed. Misrule and complete rebellion had 
succeeded to good order. Words were thrown 
back with unblushing effrontery; and Mrs. Pris- 
; cilia, who had no other course than to revile the 
oftener, and speak the louder when she, did so, 
only gained thereby the reputation of a common 
scold. Her lips grew thin, and her nose became 
peaked. Arms a-kimbo was her usual altitude 
—and she was fast passing into that most pitiful 
of all nuisances, a spiteful and unarguable old 
woman. 

CHAPTER III. 

And now there began to be more cause and 
truth in Mrs. Pringle’s complaints. She did re¬ 
ceive no respect from her children; for as they 
grew in years, they grew in disrespect. The 
liberty they enjoyed was theirs not by their 
mother’s good will, but by right of conquest, 
and, a3 conquerors, they lorded it over the 
woman, who, in the natural and proper course 
of things should have received more of their 
kind attention as her years and infirmities're¬ 
quired it. But she had become a foreigner and 
a stranger in her own house—she knew nothing 
of what was going on among her children except 
by cross-questioning them; and the questions 
and answers were very far from being in the 
most kind and cheerful spirit. The mother was 
continually in the attitude and character of a 
spy. The natural jealousy and acerbity of her 
disposition was heightened and aggravated by 
these unpleasant circumstances; and to use the 
vulgar, but expressive proverb, the family lived 
“like cats and dogs.” 

What was worse than all, there seemed no 
feasible or probable hope of escape from this un- 
j comfortable state of belligerence. Confidence 
j and affection once lost in a household, are very 
difficult, if noLimpossible of restoration. Efforts 
| to restore harmony are on either side received 
j with distrust, and rejected overtures at recon¬ 
ciliation are amongst the very worst description 
of rejected addresses. Every new failure adds 
: to the unfortunate breach, and places the parties 
; farther than ever from friendship. Precisely 
in this condition—after an abortive attempt at 
; pacification, stood affairs in the Pringle family. 

; The men had departed in a huff to their several 
; vocations—the girls were scattered about the 
house each pursuing alone such of the household 
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duties as she selected to tiers el f, and each in no 
gcrod humor in her solitary avocation. Mrs. P. 
P. herself was too much in wrath to attempt 
anything, though she knew, as her children had 
amiably assured her, that t^ere were abundance 
of things about the house which were “ suffering 
to be attended to.” She was rocking herseli 

into fever heat in-the “best room,” her toe at 

* • 

each touch of the floor striking it spitefully. 
Her face was crimson with anger, and shining 
with perspiration. All this was in remarkable 
contrast with- the peaceable world without, for 
the calmness of an early summer morning, the 
dew yet sparkling on the flowers, and the aroma 
of their fragrance loading the air, made the scene 
one which it would have seemed might of itself 
have lulled anger and contention to rest. But 
Mrs. Prisoilla was only the more disturbed at this 
pleasant quietness. A thunder storm would have 
been a glorious relief to her perturbed spirits. 

A new and living feature was shortly added 
to the cheerful beauties of the home and place. 
A snow-white sun-bonnet came along, shading 
a pair of the most heavenly blue eyes that mortal 
could desire to look upon. The delicate com¬ 
plexion of the owner ripened on the cheeks to 
a softened vermilion, such as artists love to 
paint, but very seldom see. Her auburn hair 
fell in graceful flowing tresses over her neck— 
her figure had no hard or'sharp outlines—her 
movements were all grace and loveliness, and 
there would be as little violence done to truth as 
to poetry, in calling such a Vision angelic. She 
paused before the paling, with'a little timid hesi¬ 
tation, and looked for a moment with pleased in¬ 
terest over the blossoms which were expanding 
in Mrs. Priscilla’s garden. Her movement was 
natural enough—in the country common enough, 
and anywhere, one wo uld think harmless. Mrs. 
Pringle did not think so. 

Out sallied the virago, her yellow cap-ribbons 
fluttering in her wrath—scolds have a natural 
affinity for -yellow ribbons—and before Gentle¬ 
ness could get out of the way Wrath began upon 
her: 

“Oh, you minx! Oh, you hussy! Oh, you 
thing of pretence and prevarication and hypo¬ 
crisy I You ’re gentle—are you ? You ’re kind, 
are you? You’re peeping over my paling and 
thinking that one of these days your little cant¬ 
ing hypocritical face will be sailing round as 
mistress among the flowers I have planted. But 
you never shall. I’ll destroy them all first. You 
never shall make a son of mine miserable if I 
can help it. John may be a fool, but his mother 
is not. You are mighty meek and patient and 
chefcrful now—but wait till your children tease 
you to death as mine do—and then see!” 


What did Gentleness say to all this? She did 
not hear the half. At first she stood, astonished 
into remaining, and then as the words same with 
more haste and fury, she turned and fled. She 
had heard of Priscilla’s ungovernable temper— 
but had never before encountered her. She had 
indeed no suspicion that there could be such a 
termagent in the wide world—much less that 
she could be exposed to a causeless and unpro¬ 
voked attack from one. Poor Agnes! 

It required infinite persuasion on the part 
of John before Agnes would consent to listen 
again to the addresses of one whose mother 
was so violently, so furiously opposed to her 
union with him. But love is a strong pleader* 
and in her gentle bosom the young man had a 
friend at court. Nay, he made of his mother’s 
| unhappy temper a strong argument why he, 
| having no solace in liis own home, should be 
casting about for another. And—stranger things 
have happened—in spite of this most uncdur- 
teous and unhappy interview—in due course oF 
time the gentle Agnes married the termagant’s 
son. Mrs. Priscilla was present at the wedding, 
and, as women have a great respect for the pro- 
| prieties, nobody coul^ have suspected from Mrs. 

; Priscilla’s demeanor, on that occasion, that she 
; was not a cheerfully consenting party. But 
scarcely had the guests departed, before, even 
in her son’s own house, she commenced an in- 
fusion of her verjuice into his happiness; and 
: by a series of most bitter and unfeeling inuen- 
does strove to make the nnldn miserable. 

Her daughters looked at each Dtber—her hus¬ 
band at his son. Tho bridegroom rose and had 
prepared an angry answer, when the new-raade 
wife with a forced smile placed her hand upon 
his lips, and gently pushed him back into his 
chair. “Pardon me,” she said, “but I am mis¬ 
tress here you know, John, and when ladies are 
cofaversing gentlemen must not interfere.” 

There was a pause. 

It was a painful pause for the family. John 
feared for his wife—the father had an undefined 
terror that something was about to happen—the 
daughters were sick with shame. Mrs. Priscilla 
alone was in triumph. Now, she fancied, the 
good character of her new daughter was to be 
demonstrated to be all pretence, as Bhe had over 
and often pronounced it. No woman could, 
Mrs. P. P. fancied, endure what she had said 
without reply; and she'gloried in the thought 
that all the .meekness of Agnes which had been, 
somewhat tauntingly it must be confessed, held 
up as her crowning grace, was about to be 
shown to be a mere cloak to’catch a husband. 
The wor^ had been said—the irrevocable knot 
was tied—why dissimulate longer? 
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But Agnes did not answer. Mrs. Priscilla, 
foiled and astonished, rose to go—and Agnes 
begged her, in a tone as cheerful as if nothing 
unpleasant had occurred, that she would come 
over the next day, with all her family, and see 
and help her eat her first attempt at a dinner 
in her own house. Was there ever such an 
answer to a scold? 

CHAPTER IV. 

Example works wonders. The kingdom of 
the Pringle’s was remarkably peaceable on the 
next day, for nobody referred to the disagreeables 
of the night before. The spirit of the gentle 
Agnes seemed to possess the father and chil¬ 
dren, and the mother could find mjthing to scold 
about, and nobody to ,quarrel with. Mrs. P. 
was the particularly invited guest, and with one 
consent the day’s programme was so skilfully 
thrown into her hands, that she could cavil at 
no one, as no one presumed to have any mind 
distinct from hers in the matter. 

She declared she would not go. 

“ At what time then,” said her husband, “shall 
we come home to dinner 7” 

“Oh, go there without me. I am t>!d, and 
hateful—and you all despise, and detest, and 
don’t want me—and ” 

We can’t tell how it happened. We cannot 
undertake to describe all the words, gestures, 
thoughts and aotions of the next half hour—but 
at the end of it all parties had just recovered 
from a scene of deep emotion. Mother and 
daughters had wept on each others necks; mu¬ 
tual explanations had been made between hus¬ 
band and wife, and promises volunteered on all 
hands of future kindness. The gentle Agnes 
had occasioned it all—for her conduct on her 
wedding evening had not been the first instance 
in which her “soft answers had turned away 
wrath.” 

The day passed pleasantly. There was to be 
sure some constraint—much indeed, on the part 
of Mrs. Priscilla, for the point which her imme¬ 
diate connexions had never been able to effect, 
the breaking down of her unhappy temper bad 
been carried by the gentle stranger. All the 
time she seemed happy—but she was really 
heart-broken and subdued. It was a whole¬ 
some sorrow—and led to repentance. 

Thus hod happened the imperious woman’s 
Decline and Fall. But it was a fall from which 
she gradually'rose; and although a complete 
change in her character was among the things 
which could not be expected, nobody was quicker 
than herself to detect the first symptoms of a 
return of her old infirmities; and she had no 
reproaches, except her own. A wiser but a 


sadder woman, the evening of her days passed 
in peace; though she never could so for forget 
that “girls were girls onet j,” as to be without 
fears that her grand-childre^ would be ruined 
by their mother’s foolish indulgence. Foolish 
indulgence! Verily it is not so much the in¬ 
dulgences of children that ruins them, as the 
alternation of unreasonable kindhess with«mn- 
reasonable caprice. The world is finding out 
that fact too. Joy then to future generations— 
joy, too, to parents who have thi sense to dis¬ 
cover that unreasonable strictness is not what 
Solomon recommended, much as the wise king 
has been misauoted. and miaaonlied. 
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A RAILROAD DREAM. 

BY 0. J, PETERSON. 

What a jolt! We have been a-doze and 
dreaming, in spite of this rail-road car; bat a 
jerk like that was enough to wake the Seven 
Sleepers. Is anything the matter? No, the 
train has only stopped to water, and now, 
roaring and puffing, and with another jerk— 
ohl our backJ-bas started! 

We have been dreaming, and such a dream, 
^confusion worse confounded.” Rail-roads and 
stage-coaches, stage-coaches and rail-roads all 
jumbled together, higgledy-piggledy—like the 
ingredients in a mince pie. It has made us 
cross and crusty, for just as we were begin¬ 
ning to get sense out of it, that abominable jerk 
bumped our head and woke us up! 

We like stage-coaches, and we don ’t like them. 
We wish their inventor had been hanged; and we 
wish there was as many of them now as in the 
good old times, beFore a rail-road was projected, 
or locomotives sent upon us to make us repent 
of our iniquities. W© wish—we wish—in short, 
there is no end to our wishing. 

We like stage-coaches, and we don ’t like them. 
We like the starting at day-break—the hurry, the 
crowds, the stowing of baggage, the fresh, rosy 
cheeks of the ladies, and all that. We like the 
jostling, the parting shake, the handing of lady 
passengers into the vehicle, the cracking of the 
coachman’s whip, and the shouts of the little 
boys as we are whirled off from the- stagte-office. 
We like the fresh morning air—wa-4ike to study 
the new faces around us—we like to chat with 
some blushing damsel opposite*—we like to hear 
the horn telling us the breakfast tavern is in 
sight—and, by the houria of the prophet! we like 
•the hot coffee, and well battered cake3 which a 
morning ride makes so delicious to a sharpened 
appetite. We like all these—and we like a thou¬ 
sand things besides that every old stager like our¬ 
selves has at his finger’s ends. Then we like the 
joy that sits on every countenance when we start 
again after our meal—we like the glorious trot 
with which our fresh posters whirl us off—we 
like the gay sunlight, the low voiced wind, and 
the chirp of the songsters in the dewy wood— 
we like to sit upon the driver’s box, and hear 
long stories aboui every odd thing we pass—we. 
like to get off,and pick blackberries while the 
coach toils up a hill—we like, oh ! how we like 
to sit on the back seat betwixt two pretty girls, 
until one'falls asleep upon our^ shoulder, with 
her warm breath playing across our cheek, 
and the other asks us a thousand innocent 
questions in her faiF^-like voice, her blue eyes 
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glistening—we like to have plenty of room in 
the .coach, and a seat to ourselves—and we 
like, moreover, to see the country, the little 
streamlets, the clumps of woodland, the rich ver¬ 
dure of the meadows, the white houses peeping 
through the trees, and the blue outline of the 
far jff "hills molting into the sky, and not to be 
whirled along on one unvaried level, between 
hills of dirty gravel, clattering—ciinkum clan- 
kum—through smoky tunnels under ground, or 
rattling over bridges that shake under you hun¬ 
dreds of feet intha air. 

We like stage-coaches, and we don’t like 
them. We don’t like the dust, and the heat, 
and the jolting, and the Upsetting over a pre¬ 
cipice—rwe don’t like to be jammed up betwixt 
two fat matrons—we don’t like a squalling baby 
at our elbow—we don’t like an old maid to be 
asking us to look after band-boxes—we don’t 
like leaky curtains in a rain—we don’t like lazy 
horses—we don’t like an old, ricketty coach— 
we don’t like a corpulent gentleman to tread 
on our toes—we don’t like a neighbor’s elbows 
sticking into our ribs—we don’t like a Jersey 
road, through pine forests, under a broiling sun, 
where one drags along at two miles an hour 
without seeing a house for a league—we don’t 
like, why the fact is we don’t like anything that 
ruffles our temper, or puts us out of humor with 
ourselves or the world. 

Bat neither do wo like rail-roads. Wfe don’t 
like to be packed and ticketed like a bale of 
goods—we don’t like to be shut up in one car 
with a gang of tobacco chewers, while the ladies 
are stowed away in another—vve don’t like the 
clank of the train, or the puffing of the locomo¬ 
tive, or the shriek of the steam whistle. We 
don’t like the stopping to water, or the letting 
off the steam. We don’t like to shoot through 
torn up gardens, or beneath houses almost un¬ 
dermined, or by your little old taverns with a 
Conestoga wagon cozily standing by the door, 
where the'very horses turn their heads lazily 
toward you as you pass, seeming to mock one, 
because he oan’t stop and enjoy himself in the 
shade as weH as they. We don’t like the ohance 
of being blown sky-high, or tumbled down a 
gravel hill till your neck is broken, even though 
we have the consolation that our widow—that is 
if we are married—may recover damages there¬ 
for.- We don’t like rail-roads, and we don’t like 
stage-coaches—but of the two give us the rail¬ 
road, after all! 

What heart has not quickened at the first 
coming of what the Indian called so poetically 
“The Iron Horse?” Who that has seen it 
glancing in the night far off on ihe horizon like 
a flitting star—or heard its deep voice, growing 
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nearer and nearer, through the palpable obscure 
—or seen it shoot, black and gigantic from the 
darkness, clank, flash, and roar an instant by, 
and then vanish like a meteor in the gloomy 
distance, that has not felt there was grandeur 
—aye! sublimity itself, in thia master-work of 
man ? 
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BERGHOLD, 

A BOHEMIAN LEGEND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF RELLSTAB. 

In the twelfth century there lived in Bohemia 
in a castle on the Elbe near the Schreckenstein, 
an 61d knight and his wife, both of whom passed 
their days in the greatest retirement and seclu¬ 
sion. One son alone remained of all their chil¬ 
dren, a-boy of uncommon beauty, to/whom his 
mother, by advice of a pious monk, hed given 
the name of Berghold;* for at the hour of the 
little boy’s birth, who, coming after a lapse of 
years, was considered a special blessing from 
heaven, the learned father had carefully observed 
the position of the stars and,other signs. He 
found from these that the mysterious inhabi¬ 
tants of the woods and mountains would take 
especial interest in the child, and would protect 
him carefully through life. In the night pre¬ 
ceding the child’s baptism the monk had a re- [ 
markable dream. It seemed to him that he ! 
saw the child’s cradle surrounded by strange t 
but beneficent beings, who caressed him and 
laid rich presents,Jewels, gold and silver, upon 
his bed. They looked lovingly on him, and 
called him by various names, which, however, 
were so confused with one another that it was 
impossible to distinguish them. At length the 
door opened, and the child’s father entered. 
Then the strange forms fled in all directions as 
if frightened, and hastened from the chamber; 
but a delicate little girl, who, from her size, 
seemed scarcely six years old, and yet had all 
the winning graces of a mature maiden, opened 
the door again and called out, with the sweetest 
of silvery voices, “now farewell, sweet Berg- 
hold, we shall soon see each other again.” 

Here the monk awoke and found himself in 
his cell, now lighted with the first rays of the 
morning sun. He rubbed his eyes wondering 
at his strange dream j when he closed them, 
he still thought he saw the lovely little figure 
standing in the half open door, and constantly 
heard the name of Berghold resounding in his 
ears. As soon as he arose he hastened to the 
noble lady of th*e castle, related her his dream, 
and persuaded her to give the new-borU child 
the name of Berghold. The nurse related that 
the boy had smiled strangely in his sleep during 
the .whole night, and had played with his little 
hands j but at the moment when the monk had 
dreamed the father entered,.he had.really come 
softly into the chamber, whereupon the child 
woke up and began to cry bitterly. Thus he 
received the name of Berghold, strange as it 

♦Two German words signifying “mountain favorite.” 


was; and he grew and prospered, though he 
could claim no patron saint for his name-sake. 

It seemed too as if he were rightly named, 
for it was the hoy’s greatest delight to explore 
the steep heights of the mountain, or the dark 
woods, or the cool, shady Tallies and rocky clefts, 
and thus he often passed whole days. He had 
scarcely reached his tenth year, when he was so 
well acquainted with the whole country round, 
that every rock, every cleft and cavern, every 
footpath through the forest was familiar to him, 
and he never lost himself either by day or night. 
His parents had become so accustomed to it that 
they never felt any anxiety even when he stayed 
out over night; for it was evident that the in¬ 
visible inhabitants of the forest protected and 
guarded him in various ways. 

True, Berghold never said that any being of 
this kind had ever appeared to him, but there 
were many visible traces of them constantly 
hovering about him. Even in seasons when the 
wild wolves showed themselves in large num¬ 
bers, Berghold went fearlessly into the densest 
forest, for the animals slunk away from him as 
if afraid, and did him no harm; indeed once 
when weary with exertion he had fallen asleep 
under a tree, the torn and mangled body of a 
poor woman who gathered herbs, was found 
near him—but the boy slept on, unharmed and 
undisturbed. When his father asked him if he 
had not heard the unhappy woman’s cry for 
help, be said no, but he had dreamed that a 
little maiden with golden hair sat by his head 
and kept off the wood flies. Berghold too, often 
found rare things which no one else could easily 
find in the mountains; he would bring home 
beautiful pieces of metal or precious stones as 
they are found in their native state, which he 
had picked up in frequented paths where others 
must have discovered them long before, if they 
had not been just deposited by invisible hands. 
He found flowers also that nobody else had ever 
seen blooming in the forest, and the most beau¬ 
tiful birds often flew into his hands. 

Thus he reached his fifteenth year, when his 
father wished him to serve as a page at the court 
of the king of Bohemia. With deep sorrow he 
parted from his beloved forests and mountains, 
although his youthful heart.panted with eager 
desire to try its strength in the world. Early in 
the morning he took leave of his mother, and 
accompanied by his father and an attendant, 
mounted-the horse that was to bear him to bis 
destination. As he now rode on for the last 
time through the gorge of the valley, his heart 
grew very sorrowful. It seemed to him as if 
the forest was not so green, the meadow not so 
fresh, the brook hot so clear, the rock not so 
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steep and jagged as before. The very birds 
sang sadly, and the waters looked darker ns 
they murmured on. 

At mid-day the travellers reached the boun¬ 
dary of the mountain. Further than this Berg- 
liold had never extended his wanderings, he had 
never felt any inclination to cross the stream 
here spanned by a slight bridge. He knew that 
the river took its rise in a little lake that, deep 
in the mountains, surrounded by rocky cliffs, 
aged willow and beech trees, lay in the most 
complete solitude. In hot summer days this 
place had been bis favorite resort, and be had 
often lain for hours sleeping on the soft, grassy 
bank. Then he always had the loveliest dreams, 
and when he awoke felt strengthened and re¬ 
freshed as if with new life. _ . 

Now, when he was about to forsuke the home 
of his youth for so long a time, he felt an irresis¬ 
tible longing to re-visit this loved retreat. He 
persuaded his father as the meridian sun was so 
hot, to rest here some hours, while he pursued 
on foot his path to the lake, it being quite im¬ 
possible to guide a horse through such a wild, 
untrodden region. The father gladly consented, 
they dismounted, gave the steeds to the attendant 
to loosen their bridles and let them crop the grass, 
while Berghold took his solitary way toward the 
recesses of the mountain, for in the woods he 
always loved to be alone. 

In half an hour he had reached the quiet place; 
hero too the landscape seemed less bright than 
befote; the little lake usually of the deepest bluq, 
was gray and troubled, and its waters moved 
restlessly, although a clear and cloudless sky 
arched itself above the watery mirror. The 
trees on the shore seemed to droop their hitherto 
fresh, green branches, and the foliage of the old 
weeping willows, as if bowed down by sorrow, 
dipped into the lake. Sadly Berghold seated 
himself on the bank and looked down on the 
troubled water; be felt as if he should never see 
this scene again. Absorbed in thought he was 
playing with some bright pebbles, which the 
waves had just washed up; to his astonishment 
he suddenly discovered among them a clear, 
glittering jewel of great value. For a moment 
it rejoiced him, but the next his sadness. re¬ 
turned, and he said to himself. <c What art 
thou to me ? Thou ean’st not make me happy 1 
*Tf it bo true that the kind dwellers in these 
mountains and waters are propitious, to me, 
oh, come yourselves to comfort me, and I will 
gladly resign your gifts; take back your gem, 
and give it to one whom it can make happy.” 
With these words, be threw the costly stone 
back into the water. Scarcely had he done 
this, when the waves began to be powerfully 


agitated, there was a rustling in the top3 of the 
trees, a prolonged and wondrous melody seemed 
borne on the air, though Berghold could not tell 
whence it came. In the midst of the lake rose 
a wave crowned with silvery foam, that rolled 
on toward the shore; sometimes it seemed to 
sink as if lost, but then rose higher and higher 
•as it came nearer. Berghold fplt frightened, 
for now it looked like a figure, plunging in the 
wa'ler. and rising again as it approached; and 
its course seemed directed to the place where 
he sat, reaching the shore close beside him. 
Tlie wave rolled back into the lake, its foaming 
crest floated down like a long, silvery veil, from 
which the last drop3 ran like pearls, and gra¬ 
dually a female figure emerged distinctly from 
the watery drapery. Immediately the lake be¬ 
came light and blue as in former times, the trees 
lifted up their drooping branches afresh, and all 
around was green and glittering in the clearest 
sunshine. 

Berghold felt himself overcome by a sweet 
fear, and gazed fixedly on the figure, who, 
closely wrapped in her veil, stood silent before 
him. As soon as the water had become per¬ 
fectly calm she threw aside the silvery veil, 
and revealed to the boy her lovely, heavenly 
face. Her blue eyes looked on bitn smilingly 
but sorrowfully, and she said with her sweet 
toned voice, “ I know thou dost not know-me, 
sweet boy, but I know thee well, and have 
often guarded and watched over thee. I stood 
beside thy cradle at thy birth, and promised thee 
that thou should 3 st see me again. The day has 
now come! Speak what thou wisbest, for thou 
hast culled me and compelled me to come to 
thee, in that thou hast thrown back my gift into 
my bosom, and hast desired myself in its stead. 
For whoever of mortals can so far conquer him¬ 
self as to sacrifice our glittering gifts in order to 
approach us, to him we must reveal ourselves; 
and we do it gladly, for he loves us and we love 
him in return, and seek to pour healing balsam 
in his breast when the rough hand of life has 
wounded him.” 

Berghold could scarcely recover from his asto¬ 
nishment; while she spoke he was so absorbed 
in gazing upon her loveliness that tie scarcely 
understood her words. As she stood before him 
the veil floated lightly around her, and under its 
transparent folds shone a blue mantle that fell 
gracefully about her slender figure, and was 
fastened together by a glittering girdle. Her 
rich, light hair fell over her shoulders, some few 
drops fell like pearls from the locks that played 
: about her cheeks; her eye was like blue crystal, 
and her lips like the ti*ansparent redness of ripe 
’ fruit. "White as a lily, her beautiful neck was 
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modestly bent forward, and the waves played 
about her small, naked fqet, wetting the delicate 
ancle. 

« Beautiful nymph,” at length said Bergbold, 
“what can I desire of thee that thou hast not 
already divined 7 For surely thou hast been 
with me in my dreams, and hast watched the 
•beatings of my heart. I am filled with sorrow, 
deep sorrow, because I must leave these loyed 
mountains and forests, the dear companions of 
my solitary childhood, and mingle with strange, 
unloving men.” 

“ Be not afraid,” returned y the nymph, with 
her sweet voice, “we shall meet again. We 
too were sad at losing thee, for on this hour it 
depended whether our friendly relation with thee 
could continue. Had’st thou not called me 
when thou modest the sacrifice of my gift, we 
should never have seen each other again. But 
now, if thy heart remains pure, our fate may 
long be united, even though we must be sepa¬ 
rated for many months: for thou must depart, 
and we may not follow thee. But we knew 
this long since. These are the years of thy 
first trial j go through them nobly and we shall 
meot again in happiness. Take this ring and 
wear it as a remembrance. Turn not aside 
from the path of virtue, and then when five 
years have passed thou may’s! find me here, 
but not before. If thy heart continues pure, 
return to this place and throw my ring in the 
water—then I will appear and further reveal 
thy destiny.” 

With these words she placed a diamond ring 
on the youth’s finger, breathed a kiss upon fc : c 
open forehead, then wrapped herself in her veil 
and sank down as a silvery wave in the water. 
The blue waves were again gently agitated, but 
they grew no darker, and the trees and shores 
retained there fresh, sunny green. 

Berghold returned to his father inspired with 
glad hope, though he still felt a longing for the 
beautiful figure lingering about his heart. He 
did not tell his father what had happened, for he 
had a vague presentiment that rigid secrecy was 
a tacit condition of his agreement with this won¬ 
drous being. 

The next day they reached the city of Prague, 
where Berghold was kindly received at the court 
of the king of Bohemia. Here, he passed the 
first years of his youth amid knightly sports and 
exercises, and every day grew in strength and 
beauty. All the beauties of the court were in 
love with the attractive youth, but neither the 
charms of those who modestly concealed their 
admiration for him, nor the seductive arts of 
those who boldly expressed it, had power to win 
his love. He devoted his attention entirely to 


knightly exercises, and the dangerous sports of 
war, and in the solitary stillness of the night 
he dreamed of his wondrous protectress, whose 
beauty cast all others into the shade. Thus 
year% passed away, and the time of his proba¬ 
tion drew to an end; the nearer he approached 
the end of all his hopes and wishes, the less 
difficulty he found in resisting every temptation 
to forsake the path of strictest virtue. One day 
there arrived a messenger from his father, bid¬ 
ding him hasten home with all speed, for he lay 
upon his death bed. This was an overwhelming 
stroke to the young man who loved his father 
with the tenderest affection. He hastened to 
obtain permission for his absence, which was 
immediately granted. He mounted his horse, 
and was soon spurring his way homeward with 
all possible speed. But it was impossible to 
arrive there in one day. Late in the evening 
he was forced to stop, in order to give his 
wearied animal a few hours rest. A peasant 
hospitably received him. In the night as he 
lay on some straw in the narrow little room, he 
was seized with the most violent presentiment 
that be should not find his father alive. The 
moon shone through the window, lighting up 
a crucifix that the pious peasant had erected 
in his little domain. Overcome with sorrow, 
Berghold prostrated himself in earnest prayer 
before the sacred symbol,implored the Saviour’s 
aid, and made a solemn vow to undertake a pil¬ 
grimage to Palestine if he should find his father 
still alive. With early dawn he was again on 
horseback, hastening home. As yet no funeral 
banner waved from the castle, and full of joyful 
hope he crossed the drawbridge. The house 
servants came out to meet him with cheerful 
countenances, greeted him with joy, and told 
him that the old knight was not only alive, but 
rapidly recovering. At midnight they had heard 
a ring at the gate, and as it was opened a strange 
female wrapped in a dark grey veil entered, de¬ 
siring to be led to the sick man, for whom she 
had brought a strengthening draught. They led 
her up stairs, she silently approached the couch : 
mingled a singularly fragrant drink in a silvei 
goblet and presented it to the dying man, who. 
with pale lips and half closed eyes, had sani 
back on his pillow. But scarcely had the heal¬ 
ing medicine touched his lips when his vita] 
powers seemed suddenly renewed, and before 
he had emptied the vessel new heat and new 
strength re-animated his frame, so that he con¬ 
tinued to feel more and more like himself 
The stranger waited not to receive his grateful 
thanks, blit suddenly disappeared without any 
one observing how she left the castle. 

Berghold listened to this story with much joy. 
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but with many serious thoughts. It was at , 
midnight that he had made his vow, and just ; 
at this time hi3 father was rescued from the 
grave. A dim presentiment whispered to him 
that his protectress had been active here, and 
that God had answered his prayer through her 
means* With pious gratitude and silent joy in 
his heart, he ascended the stairs to his father, 
who received him with tears of joy. In a few 
days the old knight had entirely recovered; and 
Berghold now communicated to him the vow 
he had taken. The old man blessed his son as 
he laid his hands on his head, and said—“ thou 
must fulfil it; God’s hand will protect thee! 
Next spring thou wilt have finished the years 
of thy knightly service, then go forth and. join 
the crusade the emperor is about to undertake. 
Thou wilt gain fame and honor; even without 
thy vow such a pilgrimage is worthy of a Chris¬ 
tian knight.” 

Berghold remained a few days longer with his 
restored father, and then returned to the court. 
As he came near the boundary of the mountains, 
he felt an unspeakable longing to go over to 
the lake and seek his strange friend. The only 
thing that restrained him was the remembrance 
that the five years had not yet transpired, and he 
durst not summon her from the waters. Still he 
could not resist the inclination to visit the place 
where she had appeared to him, and to thank 
her for the help she had afforded his father. He 
tied his horse to the bushes, and wandejed over 
the rocks to the well known place. It had never 
Beeraed more lovely than now. The lake lay be¬ 
tween its green banks, blue and clear as a mirjor, 
the trees were covered with the glory of their 
leaves, a harmonious rustling and whispering 
seemed to agitate their tops, the sweet voices 
of birds were heard among them, and the waves 
played lightly as they broke over the pebbly 
shore. Berghold seated himself beneath the 
well remembered tree; his whole heart glowed 
with longing for the fair being, but he did not 
venture to call her. He climbed a steep rock, 
whose topmost cliff projected far over the lake, 
overhanging its deep waters. Here he bent over 
toward the waves, from which his own image 
was reflected, and cried out, “kind protectress, 
receive my warmest thanks for thy assistance.” 
Then the lake became agitated, his own image 
disappeared, and from the blue depths the face 
of his lovely friend smiled upon him. But it 
was quickly covered with the silvery veil, and 
Berghold saw nothing but the wave crowned 
with white foam that broke along the base of 
the rock. He left the shore, rejoiced in his in¬ 
most heart that he had again really seen the face 
of his early friend: he sought his horse and rode 


home to the court of Bohemia. The last year of 
his trial passed away, the duke himself conferred 
on him the honor of knighthood, and dismissed 
him to his aged father, whom he was again to 
leave after a visit of a few weeks, to join the 
host on its way to Palestine. 

As he reached the mountains, his heart drew 
strongly to the cool, crystal dwelling place of hi* 
protectress; but three days yet remained of the 
appointed time, and he had firmly resolved to 
observe in every particular the directions he had 
received. He, therefore, rode on to the paternal 
castle, but what horror overwhelmed him when 
he saw from a height the towers of the castle 
rising above the wooded mountains, and black 
flags floating from their battlements. Filled with 
dismay he spurred on his horse, and giving him 
the rein, soon arrived homo. When he reached 
the castle the gate stood open, the drawbridge 
was let down, and country people in mourning 
garments slowly wended their way from the 
castle to the valley. 

“For God’s sake, what has happened here f” 
exclaimed Berghold, to one of those he met. 

“The lord and lady of the castle, the bene¬ 
factors of the whole region,” sorrowfully replied 
the man, “ both died peacefully yesterday at mid¬ 
night. Death came upon them suddenly but not 
terribly, they died in each other’s arms blessing 
their absent son. The bodies are both laid in 
state in the castle, and the whole country round 
are flocking to see them for the last time.” 

Berghold sat motionless on his horse as if 
stunned; scarcely was he able to ride through 
the gate. He dismounted, and with tottering 
steps ascended the stairway. In the chapel, 
whose folding-doo;r3 were thrown wide open, 
stood the two open coffins, surrounded by many 
candles, and the people kneeled around. Pale 
and trembling, Berghold entered and exclaimed, 
“oh, my beloved parents!” With these words 
he sank upon his knees between both coffins, 
kissing the hands of Bis father and mother, while 
a death-like silence reigned in the apartment. 

Berghold mourned his parents with a sincere 
and sorrowful heart; but the longing for his 
mysterious friend still held possession of his 
soul. On the third day, with the earliest dawn 
of morning, he repaired to the quiet place where 
he trusted again to behold her. He drew his 
faithfully guarded ring from his finger and threw 
i it into the water. In a moment it began to 
I move and swell, the topmost branches of the 
[ trees rustled in the strong wind, melancholy 

I notes were heard, the waves in the middle oi 
the lake rose higher, separated, and from theii 
bosom emerged the form of the beautiful being. 
! As soon as her face greeted the daylight, the 
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water and sky were again calm, and only a 
whispering breeze rustled through the trees. 
Rocking herself on the gently supporting waves 
she floated toward the shore, and greeted him 
with kindly gestures when yet at a distance. 
Now her foot touched the glittering strand, and 
with gliding steps she approached Berghold, who 
stood before her embarrassed hnd confused. As 
she addressed him with the gracious words— 
“welcome my beloved friend,” he sank at her 
feet overcome with emotion. But she kindly 
extended her hand and sat down beside him. 

“You have kept your word faithfully,” she 
said, “and you shall have a rich reward.” Berg¬ 
hold felt that it was his alrondy, for this lovely 
creature sat by his side as confidingly as a sister. 
He felt more at ease, and even ventured to press 
the hand that rested in his own, and to kiss it. 
The fair being smiled on him, and her smile was 
like the mirror of the clear lake. 

“What shall I call thee, lovely being?” said 
Berghold—“what name shall I give thee, when 
filled with longing my heart yearns after thee?” 

“WoulcPst thou know my name?” said she, 
smiling. “It is heard in a language which thou 
dost not understand ; we do not name each other 
as mortals do, for us a thought, a sound suffices. 
But thou may’st call me Ella.” 

Thus they sat talking together, and the hours 
flew swifter than thought. At length the sky 
reddened with evening light; Ella rose from her 
grassy seat, and said—“ now we must part. But 
to-morrow thou will not need to call mo as thou 
hast done to-day, to-morrow there will be no 
need of a spell to summon me from my watery 
kingdom to the light of day ; I will be with thee 
before thou can'at seek me even in thought.” 

With these words she extended her hand to 
him in parting, but with all the ardor and bold¬ 
ness of youth he drew her toward him, and, 
though she gently resisted, imprinted a kiss 
upon her lovely lips. She sank on her knees 
and trembling hid her face in his bosom. 

“What hast thou done?” she exclaimed, with 
a sweet voice, though it evidenced both sorrow 
and alarm. “Thou hast embraced the daughter 
of the waves! Now thou art mine forever, and 
woe to thee if thou should'st hereafter break thy 
faith to me!” 

“Never, never will I forsake thee, and t shall 
be the happiest of mortals when I can call thee 
wholly mine.” 

Ella wept j for a long time she could not speak. 
At length with a voice weakened by emotion she 
said, “to-morrow, dearest, I will tell thee all.” 
And as the words died away she gently glided 
from the arms of her lover, and sank amid the 
caressing waves. 


Berghold did not return to His castle, but 
passed the night in the forest. When awakened 
by the sunbeams he first opened his eyes, Ella 
sat beside him and greeted him with a smile of 
melancholy pleasure. “I nm with thee, before 
even thy thoughts could reaclT me,” said she, 
“as I promised thee yesterday. As long as thou 
remainest within the boundaries of the moun¬ 
tains I will bo ever 'near thee. But the time 
draws near when thou must leave me. I know 
the vow thou hast taken; if thou should ’st break 
it, we m^ist be separated forever. This is the 
decree of fate which, nothing carr reverse. But 
afar off, in the land of the Infidel, hard trials 
await thee, and woe to thee if thou art not able 
to resist them.” 

Berghold assured her that nothing could make 
him swerve from his allegiance to her, and tried 
to soothe her melancholy apprehensions by the 
tenderest words of afTection. Thus the lovers 
enjoyed their present happiness, and this day, as 
well as the following ones, sped away on rapid 
wings. Three weeks passed quickly, and the 
time approached when Berghold was forced to 
depart. 

The whole day before, Ella was so sorrowful 
that tears glistened in her beautiful eye3. At last 
in the evening, when the parting hour arrived, 
(for with the sun she rose and sank in her watery 
home) she said to him. “My friend we must 
now part, perhaps for long years, and I mean¬ 
time must endure and suffer more bitterly than 
thou, in my deep’solitude beneath the earth. 
For know I can foIIow*-fhee everywhere, know 
eaah moment what thou art doing; the danger 
that threatens thee will terrify me, for I can 
see when the scimetar of the Saracen is waved 
above thy head—but hot for a single moment 
am I allowed to penetrate the future, or to read 
the thoughts of thy heart. Thus my life will 
be one of torturing anxiety; yet I will willingly 
endure it all if thou remainest faithful, and canst 
steadily resist the seductive temptations around 
thee. I will give thee three gifts, whieh, when 
at the greatest distance, will constitute a close 
bond between U3. Look at this veil; whenever 
thou wrappest it round thy head in sleep thou 
wilt dream of me. Thi3 golden goblet will show 
thee my image as often as tliou fillest it with the 
water of a clear spring, and thou may’st gaze 
on my features painted on the surface of thy re¬ 
freshing draught. This ring possesses the power 
to call me to thy aid; but thiff can happen only 
once, therefore use it not except in the extremest 
need. And know that all these gifts retain their 
power only so long as thou art true.to me. Hast 
thou broken thy vow, violated our covenant— 
then, sweet friend, I shall neither appear to thee 
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in dreams, nor will my image tremble on the 
Bilver surface of the water, nor last of all wilt 
thou have power to summon me from the sub¬ 
terranean region in which I dwell. Remember 
this, and guard wqll thy heart.” 

“Never can I forget thee, or bo faithless 
to thee,” passionately exclaimed Berghold, as 
he pressed the being he so loved to his heart. 
“Who can compare with thee in goodness, in 
beauty, in love? Oh, fear nothing; if thou hast 
no other apprehensions than these, we shall 
surely meet again and be infinitely happy.” 

Ella drew gently toward him, as if by her all 
subduing tenderness to heighten his love for her, 
and thereby strengthen his resolutions. The sun 
already touched the horizon, and the lovers at 
last must part. She gently withdrew herself 
from his arms and sank in the waters of the 
lake, now glittering with rosy light from the re¬ 
flection of the evening sky. In a moment she 
had vanished, and only a slight movement of 
the waves betrayed the spot where the beautiful 
creature had dived down into her crystal king¬ 
dom. Berghold returned homo thoughtful and 
sad at heart. The next morning he was aroused 
by the sound of the spirit stirring trumpet that 
summoned the faithful to the crusade. Refreshed 
by the cool air, and gladdened by the brightness 
of the morning sun, they rode forth to join the 
other knights in Prague. 

The legend relates many adventures that Berg¬ 
hold met with in his pilgrimage. He fought va¬ 
liantly with the Saracens, with giants and sor¬ 
cerers, and was victor in every contest. The 
separation from her he loved was alleviated by 
her gifts, for every night he dreamed of her, be¬ 
lieved he was at home, and passing the sweetest 
hours with her. Wherever a spring gushed from 
the rock, or a clear stream crossed his path, he 
hastened to fill his goblet. Then he saw with 
silent rapture how the light moving silver sur¬ 
face of the water was overspread with varying 
colors, and as the motion subsided the face he 
loved was distinctly apparent. It seemed as if 
woven of colored rays on a deep gold ground, 
for the metal of the goblet shone through the 
clear liquid, and the almost imperceptible trem¬ 
bling, wavy motion imparted such a life-like 
charm, that Berghold often thought the lovely 
face smiled upon him, and beckoned with her 
deep blue eyes. Then he would gaze fixedly on 
his ring, and it tempted him strongly to nse the 
talisman and summon her to his presence; but 
when he reflected that he should never again be 
able to do it, and thought of the warning she 
had given, he withdrew his trembling hand from 
the jewel, as if fearful that even an acofcfental 
touch might call forth Its magic powers. 


Thus a year passed away! His vow was ful¬ 
filled, he could now return. Arrived at the sea 
coast, he was so fortunate as to find a vessel - 
that bore him immediately to Triest. Full of 
joyful hopes he sprang ashore, for now but a few 
weeks separated him from the being he so loved. 
Before the moon had accomplished her course he 
should be with her. Accompanied by a single 
attendant, he rode homeward. 

One day, when among the lofty mountains 
that separated Italy from Germany, he rode on 
till late in the evening without finding either a 
hamlet or castle that could shelter him for the 
night. Suddenly he heard a whizzing sound; 
and his faithful groom behind him cried out, 

(t Holy Virgin! I am lost !** Pierced by an arrow 
from the thick bushes by the road side, he fell 
down from his horse. Berghold had scarcely 
time to draw his sword from the sheath when 
his shoulder was struck by an arrow that lamed 
his right arm. At the same time robbers sprang 
from the forest on all sides, and he found him¬ 
self dragged from bis horse and bound almost 
before he had thought of a fight. Bleeding and 
wounded in many places, for he had defended 
himself bravely against the villains, be was 
dragged aside among the bushes, where they 
proceeded to plunder him, and then left him 
to his fate, pinioned and lying on the ground. 
Fainting and wretched he saw no way of escap¬ 
ing from his misery. Then he thought of the 
ring to summon his loved friend to his assist¬ 
ance; he felt for it, but alas, the robbers had 
taken it from him. He began to moan aloud, 
and to weep and curse his cruel destiny. He 
implored heaven to send him a speedy death, 
for any rescue seemed impossible. 

After an hour had passed in extreme suffer¬ 
ing, he saw a faint glimmer of light through the 
trees, and soon perceived that several riders 
were approaching with torches. Now he felt a 
gleam of hope. As the travellers came near he 
called out for help as loudly as his weakened 
breast would permit. They guided their horses 
toward him, but the thicket hindered them from 
penetrating to the place where the wretched 
man lay. They dismounted, however, and ap¬ 
proached from another side, so that Berghold, 
bound, and lying upon his face unable to move, 
did not see them till they came immediately 
before him. Suddenly a noble female figure, 
in travelling costume, her hat adorned with 
feathers, stood before him, clearly revealed 
by the torches two servants carried in their- 
hands. 

“Who lies here bleeding on the ground?” 
she asked, with a voice that was like the softest 
tones of the vesper bell. 
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. “Noble lady, a wretched man whom robbers 
fell upon,” replied Berghold. 

The stranger threw aside her veil and dis¬ 
covered the most beautiful face that Berghold 
had ever seen. A large, lustrous dark eye 
gazed on him, innocent and soft as that of the 
gazelle amid the clefts of Lebanon; the high, 
white forehead shaded by its dark locks was at 
once noble and serene, the cheeks were beau¬ 
tifully rounded, and a touching expression of 
sympathy hovered about her lips. The light of 
the torches that fell on his fair face threw a 
transient glow over it that looked almost like 
the first blush of love, and heightened the soft 
fire of her eyes. 

Berghold felt himself half recovered when he 
first saw her, and the gentle touch of her soft 
hands as she carefully removed the matted locks 
from his face, operated still more like a charm. 

“You shall have aid, noble stranger,” she 
said, with emotion, “so far at least as human 
assistance can avail. You shall be brought at 
once to my castle, which is close at hand.” 

Hereupon she commanded the servants to 
bring water from a spring to wash Berghold’s 
wounds, and deprived herself of her veil to bind 
them up. As she had several attendants a litter 
of branches was soon prepared, upon which they 
placed Berghold, and gently bore him to the 
beautiful unknown’s castle, which fay only a 
quarter of an hour’s distance off. 

Arrived at the castle, he was brought by 
the orders of its owner into her own chamber, 
andiaid upon a soft, fragrant couch spread with 
the gorgeous fabrics of the East. She herself 
tended him with the most assiduous care. Ex¬ 
hausted by the Ios3 of blood, and the pain of 
his wounds, and now.soothed into comparative 
ease by the healing balsams applied to them, 
Berghold soon fell asleep. In his dreams the 
lovely creature who had saved his life stood 
constantly before him; now he saw her as she 
first appeared to him and looked on him so 
kindly; now he felt the warmth of her sweet 
breath; now the touch of her soft hands binding 
up his wounds; she ever stood before his excited 
imagination .adorned with unspeakable beauty 
and irresistible fascinations. After a refreshing 
sleep he awoke when it was already bright day. 
Ho opened his eyes and looked around with 
astonishment to see whether ho was not still 
Ireaming, Was all that surrounded him, this 
luxurious oriental couch, these silken draperies 
:hat waved round him, this chamber redolent of 
’ragrant odors like a lovely grotto, was it not 
ill a delusion of his imagination, or had reality ! 
ippeared to him in such attractive colors ? 

The cool, shady garden he gazed on through 1 


the open foldmg-door3, was it really there in its 
green beauty? Was not that figure in white 
garments now gliding through the dark alleys, 
the heroine of his dream ? Did she really move 
and cross the threshold, and approach his couch 
and smile upon him? Yes, he could no longer 
doubt, he was alive, and the loveliest enchant¬ 
ments of life and love were woven around him. 

Suddenly he started as if alarmed, for he re¬ 
membered that he had been robbed of Ella’s 
precious gifts. But his nurse scarcely noticed 
the cloud of sorrow that passed over his brow, 
before she inquired with sympathizing eagerness 
into'the cause of his distress, and comforted him 
in the most soothing manner after she had dis¬ 
covered it. Thus she seemed to anticipate every 
wish and thought, divining them even before 
they were clearly known to himself. 

The sick man’s wounds were severe. Not¬ 
withstanding the kind nursing, they would not 
soon heal, but confined him for weeks to his 
couch, and after he was released from it left 
him so weak that another month passed away 
before ho was in a condition to begin his jour¬ 
ney. Meantime, the tender ties of gratitude 
drew him more closely toward the lovely erea- 
turo to whom he owed his life, and alt the hap¬ 
piness life promised. Berghold remarked with 
pain that she was often silent and sorrowful, 
that she wept, and in vain he urged to discover 
the cause of her grief—she was silent. Berg¬ 
hold soon perceived that her sadness increased 
whenever ho spoke of his departure, and of her 
ho loved and had left in Bohemia, and from a 
j delicate regard to her feelings he thenceforth 
\ avoided the subject. 

i Unhappy Berghold! he little thought the feel¬ 
ings of his own heart were gradually changing. 
| He had been robbed of the goblet in which he 
\ used daily to see Ella’s image; the veil which 
| brought her before him in dreams by night no 
longer wrapped his head when he slept; the ring 
by which he could summon her in the hour of 
great danger had vanished. 

Blinded mortal! It was not when lying bleed¬ 
ing arjd helpless on the ground, that thou wert 
nearest the brink of destruction. Now, now, 
when the fearful depth of the abyss is concealed 
by the flowers that border it, when thy unwary 
foot rushes headlong to ruin deceived by n fair 
surface, now, call for her who can rescue thee! 

Weeks, months passed rapidly away! Berg¬ 
hold could not leave his happy abode. “Shall 
I break her heart, plant a dagger in her breast? 
She snatched me from the bloody arms of death 
—shall I repulse her when she raises her fair 
arms"^* supplication to me? No, no! I cannot 
do it! And yet, I will*! To-morrow, before 
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day dawns, I will away!” But she wept, and 
pined away till she was like a marble statue in 
the pale moonlight—and he could not tear him¬ 
self away. The new flame began to burn more 
brightly in his heart. And as the clear southern 
night breathed its enchanting odors round them,, 
and the moon flooded the face and neck of the 
loved one with its waves of light, as its beams 
were broken by the tears in her mild eye, and 
with a voice tremulous with grief she exclaimed, 
“oh, stay with me—Jorsake me not!” over¬ 
powered with emotion he threw his arms around 
her, kissed her lips, and swore he would never 
leave her. 

Suddenly, a fearful clap of thunder struck 
upon his ears; terrified he arose, but thick dark¬ 
ness surrounded him; the storm howled through 
the air, and the earth seemed shaken to its foun¬ 
dations. His beloved was torn from him by 
an unknown power, in vain he stretched out 
his arms after her, in vain he cried aloud for 
her with unspeakable anguish. Loud, mocking 
laughter was all that reached his ear; stunned 
and senseless he fell upon the ground. 

“Now then Berghold, it is time to start,” said 
the well known voice of his groom, as he tried 
to shake him out of his sleep. “I must wake 
you or tho sun will bo too high, and we must 
ride the whole day through the heat, for it as 
hot among these mountains as in Palestine.” 

Berghold started up in amazement ; he could 
not collect his scattered senses. He knew not 
whether this was a new dream to tormeDt him, 
or all before had been a dream. 

“Yes, you have slept long, and you still seem 
a little confused, sir knight,” said the groom. 
“But you must have rested by this time; rouse 
yourself and sit up. The horses have had food 
and drink.” . 

“ Where are we 7” said he, sighing deeply. 

“Just where we lay down yesterday, under 
the open sky, on German ground, and among 
these inhospitable Alps. 

Berghold’s eye fell upon his hand; Ella’s ring 
was on his finger a3 in former days. He felt 
for his goblet, it was close beside him; he looked 
for the veil and found it under his head. But 
still he had not dreamed! He quickly seized 
the goblet and filled it with the water of a clear 
mountain stream that gushed from the rock be¬ 
side him. But horror-struck,he threw it on the 
ground, for the water was changed into blood, 
and foamed fearfully over the brim. 

“What is the matter7” said the groom. 
“ Why throw away your costly drinking vessel 
so wildly?” He took it up, filled it again and 
offered it to Berghold. He seized it with a 
trembling hand, but scarcely had ho touched 


it than it again was filled with bloody foam; 
filled with horror, he dashed it far from him. 

“What are you doing, dear master?” said the, 
man, in astonishment. “You have spilled the 
clear, refreshing drink.” 

“It is poison, bloody poison,” wildly ex¬ 
claimed Berghold, as he gazed, fixedly at the 
spring. “A sorceress has poisoned the foun¬ 
tain.” 

“A bad dream must have taken possession of 
your fancy,” said the groom, shaking his head. 
“How should this clear stream be poisonous? 
See, how it refreshes me.” Hereupon he picked 
up the goblet, filled it and drank before Berg- 
hold’s eye3. 

The knight trembled; a cold shudder ran 
through him. “Yes, you are right,” said be, 
“bad dreams have tormented me! Bad, bad 
dreams! Take care of the goblet, I cannot 
touch it.” He mounted his horse and rode for¬ 
ward in silence. The high rocks were barren, 
without trees, without moss; tho sun glistened 
upon their bare, flint-like sides. The ground 
beneath them was like ashes; the few scanty 
shrubs it bore were parched by the heat, and 
their leaves were withered. 

“A fair, pleasant valley,” said the groom, 
“how sweetly green and blooming everything 
looks, and how gently the stream murmurs as 
it runs along. It is just as if it were smiling on 
us with sparkling blue eyes!” 

Berghold shuddered! He rode rapidly on. It 
seemed as if a hot fever were consuming his 
body. He rode till the breathless horse stopped 
of his own accord. In the evening he sank as 
if stupefied on the miserable bed of the little 
inn, and fearful dreams tormented him. Thus 
passed the first day, and all the following ones, 
until he reached the boundary of his native re¬ 
gion, the edge of the mountains. 

Here he felt less torturing anxiety, the burn¬ 
ing heat in bis bewildered brain diminished. He 
felt as if he had taken a cooling drink afte^ a 
long, feverish thirst. He was obliged to pass 
near the mountain lake. 

“Were it my death, my destruction,” said he, 
“I will go there where she dwells. I will sum¬ 
mon her, she shall punish me, destroy me. I 
still possess her ring, her last fearful present, at 
least its power is not destroyed. She must ap¬ 
pear to me, let it be in what threatening aspect 
it may.” 

He gave his horse to the attendant, and pur¬ 
sued on foot the difficult, overgrown, but well 
known path to the enchanted lake. Alas, it was 
no longer to be recognized by the lovely green of 
the banks, the fresh branches of the whispering 
trees! The lake no longer smiled on him, blue 
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an<l clear 1 It waves w^re dark and sullen with , or the Mors of heaven reflected there, and no 
blood-red foamj the rocks were^naked, and bar- j one knows the secrets its unfathomable deaths 
ren and withered trees stretched their branches | conceal, 
over the waters. Fearful sounds filled the air. > 

Pale and trembling, Berghold approached the j 
brink of the water, drew his ring from his finger 
and cried«— < 

“Ella! EHa! oh, thou forsaken, deceived, un- j 
happy one, come and avenge thyself upon me.” 

All was silent—-only the hollow roaring con¬ 
tinued. Berghold threw the ring into the lake, 
and cried with a loud voice, “Ella! Ella! Ella! 
rise from thy waters and take vengeance on the 
faithless!” 

All was silent. 

Then he climbed tbe overhanging rock, and j 
exclaimed—“well, if thou wilt not come up to.1; 
me, I will descend to thee.” 

And he plunged forward into the deep waters, ' 
the waves closed above him, and he vanished. 

The groom waited hour after hour for his re¬ 
turn. The sun Was near its setting, and a dark j 
misgiving urged him to seek for his master. He ] 
tied the horses and entered among the moun- j 
tains; he could easily track the footsteps on the j 
fresh grass, and the dry earth that covered the 
rocks. He soon reached the lake; the waters | 
were dark and much agitated; but the shores j 
were green, and many shrubs grew on the dark j 
bosom of the rocks. Weeping willows hung j 
sorrowfully over the lake, and were reflected in j 
its dismal waters. With a fearful presentiment j 
the faithful groom approached nearer. There ; 
on the bank on a soft bed of turf, he discovered, j 
the inanimate body of his master. He lay still, j 
like one sleeping. His features smiled; pearly ; 
drops of water trickled from his locks, yet they ; 
fell gracefully, as if arranged by a loved hand 
over his brow and shoulders. The gently raur- : 
muring water played about his feet. Notes 
of sadness were borne through the air, and as 
the evening twilight deepened, grey, cloud-like 
forms floated over the lake, and wailing sounds 
of lamentation issued from the waters and the 
heights above. 

The servant buried his master on the same 
spot where he had found him, and planted a 
cross upon the mound. Close by he built a 
little hut, where he lived as a pious, solitary 
being all his days. And there when the moon 
faintly lighted the darkness of midnight, he 
often saw a white veiled figure sit mourning 
upon the grave. 

But never since that day, however clearly the 
spring sky might look down upon it, however 
brightly the sun might shine, never has the lake 
regained its clear, mirror-like beauty? No one 
who lives among the mountains has seen the sun 
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IS SHE A LADY? 
by harry scsderland. • 

“Mrs. Tudor is a perfect lady , 51 said my wife 
to me one day, after having received a visit from 
the individual she named. 

“She may have the manners of a lady,” I re¬ 
plied, “when abroad, but whether she be a lady 
at home or not, is more than I can tell. It is 
easy to put on the exterior of a lady | but to he a 
lady, is a very different thing.” 

“All that is true enough; but why do you 
connect such remarks with the name of Mrs. 
Tudor. Do you know anything to the contrary 
of her being a lady?—a lady at home, as you 
say, for instance.” 

“No, I can’t say that I do; but, some how or 
other, I am a little inclined to be doubtful of the 
genuineness of Mrs. Tudor’s claims to being a 
lady. Once or twice I have thought that I per¬ 
ceived an uir of superciliousness to persons who 
were considered inferior. This is a rigid, but 
true test of any one’s claims to being either a 
lady or a gentleman. No true lady is more care¬ 
ful of the-feelings of those below her than she is 
of those who are upon an equality.” 

“But you only thought you saw this,” said 
my wife. 

“True," and my thoughts may be only a 
thought,” I returned, “and unjust to Mrs. 
Tudor, who may be as much of a lady at home 
and under all circumstances, as she appears to 
be when abroad.” 

“What she is, I have not the least doubt,” 
said my wife. 

I never altogether fancied this Mrs. Tudor, 
although Mrs. Sunderland liked her very much. 
Before we built our new house, Mr3. Tudor did 
not know us, notwithstanding the fact that our 
pews had adjoined for two or three years. But 
after that event Mrs. Tudor found out that we 
had an existence, and became uncommonly gra¬ 
cious with my wife. 

Not long after I had spoken out my mind in 
regard to Mrs. Tudor, that lady, in company 
with her husband, paid us a visit one evening, 
and after sitting an hour, invited us to come 
around and take tea with them on a certain 
evening in the ensuing week. 

When the time came, as we had accepted the 
invitation, we went. We found about a dozen 
persons assembled, half of whom were entire 
strangers to us. Among these I soon perceived 
that there were two or three who, in the eyes of 
Mrs. Tudor, were a little superior to her other 
guests. On our entrance, we were introduced 
to them first, and with particular formality, our 


lady hostess pronouncing their-names in a very 
distinct manner, while her articulation of ours 
was so low that they were scarcely, if at all, 
heard. During the hour that passed before tea 
was announced, Mrs. Tudor confined her atten¬ 
tions almost exclusively to these two or three 
individuals, who were evidently persons of more 
consequence than the rest of us. So apparent 
was all this, that most of those who were in the 
room, instead of joining in the conversation, sat 
looking at the more favored guests. 

“ They must be persons of some importance,” 
I could not help saying to my wife in an under 
tone, in which her quick ear detected something 
of sarcasm. 

“For mercy’s sake, Mr. Sunderland!” she re¬ 
plied, in a voice that only reached my own ear: 
“don’t make remarks upon any of the com¬ 
pany.” 

If she had said—“it is not gentlemanly to 
do so,” she could not have conveyed what she 
wished to utter, more distinctly than she did. 

I felt the force of her reproof, but could rot 
resist the inclination I felt to reply. 

“ We have so good an example of whr»\is 
polite and genteel, that it 13 not to be wondered 
if we profit a little.” 

“ Mr. Sunderland! Why, will you!” My wife 
seemed distressed. 

I said no more on the subject, content with 
having, let her know that I was noticing the 
conduct of her perfect lady. I believe, if I 
could have seen her thoughts, that among them 
I would have detected this one among the rest; 
that it wasn’t exactly fair and gentlemanly in 
me to remind her so promptly of the error she 
had probably committed in her estimate of Mrs* 
Tudor’s character. 

Fully absorbed as she was in showing atten¬ 
tions to her more favored guests, Mrs. Tudor 
did not perceive the cold, uncomfortable, un¬ 
social feeling that had crept over the rest of her 
company. 

Tea was at last announced. I felt relieved 
at this, and so, I perceived, did most of those 
around me. At the tea-table T expected to find 
Mrs. Tudor more general in her attentions. But 
no. These favored ones were served first, and 

“Mrs.-will you have this?” and “Mrs. 

-will yon have that ?” were almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to three persons at the table. 
Mr. Tudor, I remarked, noticed this, for he 
exerted himself in order to make all the rest 
feel at ease, which he succeeded in doing to a 
great extent. 

Waiting upon the table was a female domestic, 
a young girl of good manners and appearance. 
To her Mrs. Tudor uniformlv snoke in a wav that 
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must have been, felt as peculiarly disagreeable. 
The blandest smile, and the most winning ex¬ 
pression of voice, would instantly change when 
Lucy was addressed, to a cold, supercilious look, 
and an under tone of command. Several times 
I saw the blood mount t6 the girl’s forehead, as 
a word or tone more marked and offensive than 
usual, would be given so loudly as to be per¬ 
ceived by all. Once or twice, at such times, I 
could not resist a glance at MrB. Sunderland, 
which was generally met with a slight, rebuking 
contraction of her brow. 

Through the efforts of Mr, Tudor, who cer¬ 
tainly did his part well, the tea-table party was 
a good deal more social than had been the indi¬ 
viduals composing it while in the parlor. Tb.e 
favored guests, notwithstanding the incense of¬ 
fered them by our hostess, appeared in no way 
to esteem themselves as better than the rest, 
and as soon as opportunity was afforded them, 
tried to be at home with every one. 

Once more in the parlors, and arranged there 
by a kind of social crystalization, I perceived 
that Mrs. Tudor was sitting between two of the 
ladies who were considered by her worthy of the 
tnost marked attention. There she sat, during 
nearly the whole of the evening, except when 
refreshments were introduced, when she accom¬ 
panied Lucy round the room, occasionally speak¬ 
ing to her in a tone of offensive command or 
cutting rebuke. 

For one, X was glad when the time came to go 
home, and I rather think that all present were as 
much relieved, in getting away, as I was. 

“ What is your opinion now ?” I said, triumph¬ 
antly, to Mrs. Sunderland, the moment we were 
in the street. 

"My opinion,” she replied, a little sharply, 
“is, that you did not act, in several instances, 
this evening, like a gentleman !” 

"I did not!” I spoke with affected surprise, 
only; for I thought I knew what it was she 
meant. 

“No, I am sorry to say that you did not. 
Nothing could have been more improper than 
the notice you took of what was passing. A 
true gemlepianly spirit would have led you to 
look away from, rather than at the weakness of 
our hostess.” 

“ Look away from it, Mrs. Sunderland 1 How 
could I_do that, pray? It was before my eyes 
all the time.” 

“You ought to have shut your eyes, then.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Very far from it, Mr. Sunderland. You are 
ready enough to see the faults of other people.” 
(In this, I must confess, my wife did not err 
very much)~“but quite witling to shut your 


eyes to your own. Now, I think you acted just 
as bad ns Mr. Tudor; and, in fact, worse.” 

“Worse! You are complimentary, Mrs, Sun* 
derlSnd.” 

“I can’t help it if I am. Mrs. Tudor was 
carried away by her weakness to conduct herself 
in an unlady-like manner; but you, with her ex¬ 
ample before your eyes, and in a mood to reflect, 
permitted yourself to remark upon her conduct 
in a way calculated to give pain.” 

“In the name of wonder, what are you driv¬ 
ing at Mrs. Sunderland ! No one but you heard 
any remark I made.” 

“I wish I could think so.” 

“Who, besides yourself, heard what I said?” 
“ Mr. Tudor.”. 

“Impossible!” 

“He was sitting very near us when you so far 
forgot yourself as to notice, verbally, what was 
passing, and, I am well satisfied, either heard 
distinctly what waB said, or enough to enable 
him understand the nature of you all said.” 

“You are surely mistaken,” I said, feeling a 
good deal mortified, and perceiving much more 
clearly than I did before, the nature of my offence 
against good manners and propriety of conduct. 

“I wish I were. But I fear I am not. I 
know that Mr. Tudor looked around toward 
you suddenly, and I noticed that he was much 
more particular afterward in his attentions to 
the rest of the company. At table, you may 
have yourself remarked this.” 

“Yes, I noticed it.” 

“And yet, even at the table, when he was 
doing hi3 best, you again hurt his feelings.” 
“Me!” 

“Yes, you. When Mrs. Tudor spoke harshly 
to Lucy, or did something or other that you 
thought out of the way, you must look your 
sarcasm at me, notwithstanding the eyes of her 
husband were upon you.” 

“ But he didn’t see me, then.” 

“Yes, but he did. I saw him looking directly 
at you,” 

“Oh, no! it cannot be.” I was unwilling to 
believe this. 

“ I wish it were not so for my husband’s 
sake,” returned Mrs. Sunderland. “But the 
evidence of my senses I generally find it neces¬ 
sary to credit.” 

I must own that I felt considerably"cut up, 
or cut down, which ever is the most mortifying 
state to be in. To look and whisper my cen¬ 
sure in company, I had thought no great harm, 
but no\V that 1 found I had been discovered in 
the act; I had a mortifying sense of its impro¬ 
priety. 

“ Well, anyhow,” I said,rallying myself,and 
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speaking with some lightness of tone. “It is 
clear that Mrs. Tudor is no lady, for all you 
thought her such a pattern card of gentility 

“And I have not the least doubt,” retorted 
my wife, “that it is equally clear to Mr. Tudor 
that you are no gentleman. So, on that score, 
the account stands fairly balanced between the 
two families.” 

This was a pretty hard hit; and I felt a little 
“riled up,” as the Yankees say, but I concluded 
that the uttering of a few sharp sayings to my 
wife, under the circumstances, would not prove 
my claim to being a gentleman, especially against 
the facts of the case, and so I cooled down, and 
walked homo rather silently, and in not the best 
humor with myself. On the next morning, I 
took up a little book from my wife’s bureau, and 
sat down to look over it while waiting for the 
breakfast bell. It was a book of aphorisms, and 
I opened at once to a page where a leaf was 
turned down. A slight dot with a pencil directed 
my eyes to a particular line, which read— 

“He who lives in a glass house skouldiiH 
throw stones .” 

I am not sure that Mrs. Sunderland turned 
down that leaf in the book, and marked the 
sentiment for my especial benefit; though I 
strongly suspected her. At any rate, I deemed 
it best not to ask the question. 
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THE WINDOW OF DESPAIR. 

A FRENCH STORY. 

| We were just out of college, and determined, 
for the last time, to have one of those pleasant 
little parties which the first Thursday in every 
month had, for the last eight year$, successively 
| ushered in with so much merriment. The car 
| came for us, and, laden with prizes, we jumped 
in, and were received the same evening at the 
| castle of Sauvebceuf by the family of our friend 
! r.nd comrade. Leon da L-. 

Leon’s father was a little, lively, old man; I 
fancy I can see him now, seated at the long 
table, which was always lengthened to suit the 
number of guests. Toward the end of supper, 

Mr. L- amused himself by telling our for¬ 

tunes. 

•"You, Armand,” said he, to a great fellow 
wi f \ a profusion of light curls, "you 6hall be 
seated upon the fleur-de-lis. You will wear a 
long, flowing robe. I will bet a bottle of Cahors 
that you wilt be a judge.” 

• This prophecy excited our mirth; for, indeed, 

Armand was more of the nature of an epicurean 
than of the future judge in the council chamber. 

I accepted the bet. If Mr. L-, were alive 

now, I should lose it, for Armand is an attorney. 

"Done!” cried the old man, " but as we must 
wait some time before it can be decided, I will, 
in the meantime, bring up one bottle out of my 
cellar, which I know you will like. It has been 
forty years there. Think of that, ray young' 
fellows.” He got up and took a candle, and we 
all prepared to accompany him. 

The cellar where he kept his wine was a 
large, vaulted room, similar to the vaults at 
Saint Denis’s Church. At the farther end was 
a little Gothic door, entirely black. Barrels 
were laid along the walls, but a skilful eye 
soon discovered that this was not the original 
destination of the apartment. The pavement, 
although now unequal and broken, had been of 
smooth stone. 

The old man was pleased with our surprise 
and admiration; he seated himself on an empty 
cask, and raised his candle so as to show every 
portion to the best advantage. And then the 
legend! for what old vaulted room had not one ? 

The following is Mr. L--’s story. 

After the wars with Holland, the youngest son 
of the Marquis de Sauvebceuf returned to this 
castle, (belonging to his father) and resolved to 
pass the remainder of his days in retirement and 
repose, after a somewhat disorderly youth. He 
was a gallant officer, and bandied the sword and 
the lyre equally well, and was a great favorite 
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with the ladies of liis time, and, moreover, a , 
great, spend-thrift. 

The evening of his arrival he retired to his : 
sleeping-room about eleven o’clock. Sopn after : 
all was quiet in the castle- The oflleer alone 
did not'sleep j he who had been accustomed to 
the noise and uproar of the nights at Versailles, : 
was disturbed by the silence urouud him. The 
moon was shining brightly, he opened his. win- : 
dowand looked abroad on the landscape beneath 
him. 

“The window of despair?” interrupted Leon. 

“Hush!” said his father, “I say he opened a 
window, no matter which one. He was occu¬ 
pied in this manner, when, a little after mid¬ 
night, on the other side of the river, behind a 
clump of trees, he saw a white robe float in the 
wind, and a female figure walked slovyly along 
the bank. The officer rubbed his eyes, and felt, 
certainly, no inclination to go to bed yet. With 
caution, so as not to be observed, be descended 
the staircase, unarmed and bare-headed, and 
arrived at the gate leading to the water. For¬ 
tunately a little boat was lied to a tree; ho 
jumped in, and a few strokes of the oar brought 
him to the other side. The lady in white was 
there still. She turned toward him, and then 
continued her rambling^ quickening her pace a 
little as she beheld the officer following her. Ho 
went on until at last she led him to the top of 
the Arseme Hill. When ho arrived here he 
heard a confused noise of trumpets, cries to 
battle, the clashing of arms, and tramping of 
horses, and although the moon shone clear, he 
could see nothing. Terrified and wearied, the 
young man sank to the ground. All that was 
known of him afterward was that he never ap¬ 
peared again under the banner of Louis XIV. 
Ho took Oiders and entered the church. He 
even became afterward an Abbe^no slight honor 
at that period, for the Abbes of Cbancelade was 
always mitred and crosiered like a bishop.” 
j Saying this, the old man opened the little 
Gothic door I have mentioned, and we beheld 
an empty tomb, more modern than the sur¬ 
rounding architecture. On the tomb was placed 
a figure in stone of a mitred Abbot, in tolerable 
. preservation, notwithstanding the destructive 
and sacreligious habits of the times. On the 
wall we deciphered, but with great difficulty, 
the escutcheon of Sauveboeuf, without arms or 
crown, and some pious inscriptions. 

From one corner of this little apartment, Mr. 
L—— took a bottle of wine, and wo bade adieu 
to the lordly sepulchre of the house of Sauve- 
bceuf. On our return into the dining-room, we 
jessed tho old man so anxiously for more de¬ 
tails upon this interesting subject, that be sent 


to his library for an old journal in manuscript, 
and read as follows :— 

Toward the ctose of the thirteenth century, 
the Lord of Sauvebceuf, whose ancestors built 
this castle, was engaged, in a war with two 
neighboring barons, those of Losse and Mon- 
tignac. Sauvebceuf had a very pretty daughter; 
this young lady fell in love with the Baron de 
Losse. One day, when he was permitted to visit 
at her father’s castle, he mounted his horse and 
descended the grand staircase backward. The 
gentleman also- loved her very much, but soon 
saw a fearful rival in the person of Montignac, 
who managed to enlist de Losse in a war with 
Sauvebceuf, and by that means to further his 
own plans. 

A great battle was fought at Sauvebmuf, 
where the Baron de Losse was killed, people 
said, by Montignac. It is certain, however, 
that he returned home with Sauvebceuf, who 
struck him on the shoulder, and called him 
“ son-in-daw.” 

The next day, in the midst of the merry¬ 
making, an old woman, pale and trembling, 
entered the banquetting hall. “Sire,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ there is an end to weddings and re¬ 
joicings, your daughter has thrown herself out 
of. the window into the river, which flows so 
fast and so black between the rocks!” 

At this sudden news, the Sire de Montignac 
was so overcome that he swallowed three pints 
of wine, one after another. A3 to Sauvebceuf, 
he swore he would make a pilgrimage to Jeru¬ 
salem, and be slain under its walls, but it is not 
known if he accomplished his vow* 

As to the truth of this story, it is indisputable. 
The window of despair exists yet. It is on tho 
north side of the castle, two leagues from the little 
village of Montignac, and the castle of Losse, on 
the high Vczere rock, where the waters flows so 
fast and so black, between the rocks, r. n. s. 
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THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION.* 

by MRS. ANN s. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Lucy Jones slept deeply all night, for her ] 
fatigue had been so great that even anxiety j 
failed to overpower it. But the first breath of 
morning aroused her, and after that sweet mo- ! 
meat of prayer which seems holiest when taken 
from the first hours of the day, she went down j 
to her household duties blooming and refreshed, j 
The massive old tea-kettle was already stream¬ 
ing and kissing over the fire, and Lucy was upon 
her knees, shading her cheek, with one hand, 
while the other held a slice of half toasted bread 
before the embers, when her father came in. 
Never had she seen his step more buoyant, or 
his eyes more bright. 

"A mouthful of breakfast, child,” he said, 
stooping to kiss the fair girl’s forehead, as she 
turned her face with an inquiring look upon 
him; “and then bring out my Sunday clothes, 

I must be gone again. Did I not say that the 
innocent should he righted ?” 

“What have you seen, father—what has hap¬ 
pened?” cried Lucy, lifting the plate of toast 
from before the fire between her now trembling 
hands. “ Lean see by your eyes—by your whole 
face that something has happened. What is it, 
father ?” : * 

“What should you say?” cried the old man, 
planting his rifle in a corner of the room: “ what 
should you think if I had seen them all the 
whole gang of robbers, with that young villain 
at their head, rioting with wine, and fruit, and 
game over the young lord’s plate—what would 
you think of that, Lucy?” 

“But where, father; how did it all happen5 
how could you have seen all this?” 

“Bid I not Bay that he would find me abound 
upon the track? I watched his window; I fol¬ 
lowed him after he had stole through it, away 
up the valley, and across the moor to the old 
tower among the hills—that is their den. I* 
saw them all there last night—three besides 
Hyatt—all the plate too—I heard every word 
that passed among them. Now give me a cup 
of tea, Lucy, and get my things ready ns t eat 
breakfast. l! must find Munson’s lawyer and 
tell him all this. Another week, Lucy, and 
John shall be in his cottage again, while that 
young scamp takes his turn at the dungeon and 
shackles.” 

♦ Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 
1847; by Edward Stephens, in‘the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


“Oh, father!—and you will have done this— 
you will have set him free, his honest name 
clear of reproach, his faith in a just Providence 
stronger than ever. This is happiness, the 
sweetest, dearest that I ever knew!” 1 

And with the bright tears rolling down her 
face, Lucy flung her arms around the old man, 
and kissed his forehead and his brown cheek.' 

“Not yet, Lucy: don’t thank me yet, the 
work is only half done,” cried the old man, 
cheerfully, and patting her head with his large 
hand. “Wait till Manson is out of prison, and 
that young villain in; wait till the whole nest 
of them are sent beyond seas; then—then, Lucy, 
we will have a day of thanksgiving, and a wed¬ 
ding day all in one!” * 

You should have seen how beautiful Lucy 
Jones was as her father uttered these words-— 
how her cheeks bloomed out beneath the tears 
that trembled over them like drops upon an 
almond flower. You should have seen all this 
—the quick drooping of her white eyelids, the 
reddening of the lips, and the pleasant little 
tremor in which she was thrown—only to have 
had. the faintest idea of the lovely picture she 
would have made while leaning upon the shoul¬ 
der of that stalwart old mam I only wish that 
instead of this warm pen I had Huntington’s 
pencil to lay in the tints for you. -. • 

Half an hour before, Lucy would not have 
blushed at the mention of John Manson and 
her wedding day, she was all too anxioas for 
those sweet emotions that only evanesce from 
a happy heart like the sparkle from an overflow¬ 
ing goblet. But now that she had fair hopes 
that her lover’s peril was over, the heroine 
\vbut out from her soul. Her modesty, so be¬ 
coming—her blushes so glowing and bright—all 
came back, and she would have found it much 
easier to have stood up by Mauson’s side on his 
trial, than to have looked for one moment into 
her old father’s eyes. 

So without a word of reply the young girl stole' 
away to her work again; and was taarvelously- 
busy in the pantry, and-Urottnd that ponderous 
old tea-kettle that sat upon its nest of flame, and 
kept singing on like a Phoenix rejoicing over the 
ashes that had given it birth. Marvelously busy 
and exceedingly beautiful was Lucy just then. 

The old man glanced at her occasiohhlly from 
beneath his heavfbrows, and a grim sniile stole 
over his lips. At last he arose briskly, and went 
Into another room to change his elbtbes that bore 
many a rough testimony to the adventures of the 
night. 1 When he canie fotth again Lucy had pre¬ 
pared a package of breRd and cheese, which she 
placed in his ample packet, and pressing another 
draught of ale bn the old man, saw him depart 
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with tearful eyes that blended sweetly with the 
smile that hope and gratitude sent every moment 
from her tfarm heart to the glowing lip. 

She stood a moment hesitating, trembling, 
and then with a glow that flushed her face like 
a rose, rah through the honeysuckle porch and 
overlook her father as he orowed the garden. 

“Father,}” 

The old man turned and looked kindly upon 
her. * 

<< You—yon will see him. He is so depressed, 
so miserable. If you could but bring yourself 

“Nay-nay, I must not tell him all till we 
are quite sore of catching the rogues. It might 
lift his hopes to disappoint him,” said the old 
man.' 

“It was not that, father; bnt—but if you 
would but say that your own prejudice against 
him was removed; that, cleared or condemned, 
yon will give your child to him. Oh, father, it 
would be such a comfort in his prison!” 

Lucy began to cry as she spoke; her hands 
were olasped, and in that pretty attitude she 
looked so earnest and lovely, that the old man 
could not,;if he wished, have denied her. 

. “Yes, yea—do not doubt it—I will say every 
thing-that you ask. He is a fine fellow, Lucy, 
and I was an old brute to treat him as I did. 
Now- give me a kiss, child, and stop cryihg. 
There, bless thee—bless thee! I wilt come 
back with good news.” 

r The park-keeper went his way, and Lucy re¬ 
turned to the house, blessing the stout old man 
in her heart of hearts-. 

It was a long morning’s walk which the old 
map had undertaker), and disappointment met 
him at the termination. For when he entered 
the tQwn where Manson was uwaiting his trial, 
and sought the lawyer who bad taken charge of 
the c^ee, he found that personage somewhat in¬ 
credulous of the story he came to relate. But 
there was something so earnest about the old 
man that—notwithstanding the marvelous na¬ 
ture of his tale-*-tba lawyer could not wholly 
reject it}; and at last, after much solicitation, 
and a promise of ample payment from the wit¬ 
ness, he consented to return home with the 
park-keeper, and aid in searching the ruined 
tpwar for the stolen treasure. 

After. ha»ty vieft.tp the.jail, where the park- 
keeper left.-hope, and Biiqakino behjnd him, the, 
°14 man,' wa* taken into, the lawyer’s chaiee, and 
driven across-the country to themountain tower*: 
- There the !o(d ; rait» «tpod, in-its ivy mantle, 
quiet: end, pioturesque ae if: nothing bat took* 
had inhabited it for eent*ieji . A single horse 
traok wqs indeed found beneath the tree where 


Hyatt had tied his horse the night before; but 
this was the only vestige of his nocturnal visit 
that could be traced outside the ruin. This evi¬ 
dence, slight as it was, only served to strengthen 
the confidence which the lawyer was beginning 
to feel In the singular narrative of his companion, 
and he entered the tower with considerable ani¬ 
mation. 

It was a rude structure enough, and its state 
of dilapidation, when revealed by the daylight, 
made the old man tremble for the danger he had 
braved in exploring it in darkness. The walls 
on every side were rugged and broken—the clifta 
choked up with moss, and fringed with creeping 
plants. Through the loop-hole windows rich 
masses of ivy vines had forced themselves, and 
streamed down the walls a host of emerald ban-, 
ners, rustling and swaying to the wind—and 
there was the old staircase curving around the 
wall, broken, tottering, and perilous even to 
look upon. Half the atone blocks that composed 
it had given way, and cumbered the ground on 
which the park-keeper and his companion stood: 
but. the flooring overhead was more perfect, and 
after a moment’s hesitation the lawyer consented 
to follow Jones : as he mounted toward it along 
the disjointed staircase. 

The old man, whose courage never wavered, 
turned from time to time, in order to aid or direct 
the footsteps of his more timid companion, who, 
nevertheless, reached the platform pale as death, 
and ready to abuse himself, and especially the 
park-keeper for the peril of his condition. 

Jones easily found the wall which, had afforded 
him concealment the night before, and pointed 
out the heap of fresh moss that he had torn from 
the crevices. His companion pushed open a door 
that seemed to have been recently hung, and 
entered the chamber which we have already de¬ 
scribed. 

It was entirely, empty, save a block or.two of 
rough stone—not a vestige of the table, plate, or 
anything pertaining to the revel over night was 
to be detected. They searched in every corner, 
lifted the stones, and investigated each nook or 
crevice ; large enough to conceal a goblet, but all 
in vain. No trace of the stolen plate presented 
itself; a broken twig of ivy, and a few scorched 
leaves, where the lamps had hung, was all the 
proof that the disapppihted old mahj could point 
out that his story had not been a fabrication 
from beginning to end. But, these were some¬ 
thing with n man, whose life had been spent in 
tracing important facts from almost impalpable 
evidence, and once upon the scent, this old hound 
of the law was not easily driven from the chase. 

“ Let tjs 'search-—let us aearchj friend Jones,” 
he said, with great animat ion * tearing aside the 
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\Tf with his hands,hoping to discover some nook , 
in the Wall. " This fairy tale of yours must end j 
in a golden treasure. Come, wrench aWay that 1 
huge vine; we-will not move till the walls are J 
laid bare From roof to floor.” .J 

The old lawyer was as good as bis word; but ; 
when the rude stoneB were dismantled, and all j 
their naked age exposed, it was only to result ] 
in disappointment. No hiding place was found, j 
nothing to direct the search or oreate Suspicion, j 

Still the two resolute men would not be dis- j 
couraged; they went from nook to nook, from 
corner to corner of the old min, till air the upper j 
part had been thoroughly explored; then they 
crept down the stairs, peering into crevices, and 
examining every stone as they went along, till 
nothing but the ground floor remained. This 
was cumbered with fragments of the ruin that 
had fallen from above; heaps of mortar, large 
stones, and all the accumulated litter of cen¬ 
turies, seemed to defy their search. Still they 
began laboring among the appalling mass, heav¬ 
ing aside great blooks of granite, and penetrating 
into each oavity that presented itself, till the 
night came on. Nothing was found, and the 
whole ruin had been thoroughly explored. 

Disheartened, but not altogether in despair, 
the two men abandoned their search and de¬ 
scended the mountain. Entering the lawyer’s 
chaise that had been left at the foot of the ascent, 
they drove across the moor, and it was not long 
after the night set in when Lucy Jones was 
startled by the appearance of her father and a 
strange guest. 

In his conversation with the lawyer, Jones 
had been faithful to the confidence of his child. 
Not a word had crossed his lips of the mutual 
attachment that existed between her and the 
prisoner; but the old barrister was a quick ob¬ 
server, and while he sat in the park-keeper’s 
easy chair apparently lost in a fit of musing, 
but in truth watching every look and motion of 
the beautiful girl, his conclusions were speedily 
drawn. He could not be deceived in the rising 
blush, the look of keen interest, and the invo¬ 
luntary start that followed each mention of the 
prisoner’s name. 

^ “Hem,” mused the old lawyer, "so here lies 
the secret of it all. This pretty girl loves the 
handsome young robber; my stout old friend 
here doats on the girl, and so this fine story of 
the feast of gold has been invented between 
them. By my honor I have been playing day 
laborer in that old tower to a pretty purpose. 

I dare say the pretty minx is laughing at me in 
her heart all the time, demure as she looks, but 
they shall pay for it. By Jove, I wifi strip the old 
fellow’s stocking of every piece he has hoarded 


in it. If this story is made up he shall pay for 
it!” 

Still the old lawyer was not quite sure. The 
girl looked so innocent, so touchingly lovely, 
that it was hard even for hit suspicious nature 
to judge harshly of her; and there was the old 
father with stern passions written over his face, 
but honest in every lineament. It was no easy 
matter to believe either of these persons capable 
of falsehood and fraud, still the park-keeper's 
story was a.very marvelous one, and the proofs 
of its truth meagre indeed. 

" And so my pretty girl,” said the lawyer, 
drawing up to the repast which Lucy had pre¬ 
pared, and helping himself to a slice of fragrant 
bacon, with a golden egg reposing lusciously 
upon it; "and so there seems to be a pretty fair 
chance that these crabbed laws of ours will hang 
or transport your lover one of these fine days.” 

Lucy started at the abrupt speech, and her 
cheek blanched, while the game-keeper looked 
up with stern reproof on his countenance. 

"I trust not. Indeed I hope you do not think 
they will condemn him,” said Lucy, in a tremu¬ 
lous voice. "The laws do not punish an inno¬ 
cent man. That is impossible 1” 

The old lawyer smiled; the simplicity with 
which that young creature acknowledged her 
connexion with the prisoner quite disarmed his 
suspicion. 

"The laws are not always so considerate as 
you seem to think,” he said; "people muBt not 
only be innocent, but muBt prove themselves so. 
Tut, tut, girl, you need not turn so white—we 
shall all do our best to get this handsome young 
fellow off. Perhaps something may be made 
out of this adventure of last night. It looks 
visionary enough now, but still evidence does 
sometimes spring up in stranger places.” 

The old park-keeper looked at his visitor, and 
instantly detected the half doubting expression 
of his face when he alluded to their search in the 
tower. For a moment a crimson glow gathered 
around the old man’s eye-brows, and it was with 
a struggle that he kept down the indignation 
that swelled in his heart with the thought that 
his word was in anything doubted. 

"His innocence shall be made dear as the 
sun at noonday. • I will stand up in court and 
take oath to every word that has been said to 
you,” he exclaimed, with emphasis. 

« And they will shut you up as a lunatic for 
your pains,” was the reflection of the old law¬ 
yer, but he only answered, "we must think 
about that—we must think well of it. That 
part of your Story about abstracting the key* 
and entering the-house,’might bring your own 
neck into danger if the court should give it the 
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least credit. No man is bound to criminate 
himself.” 

“But this youth is the son of my old friend. 
I tell you, 'Sir, he shall be freed from this charge, 
though my confession should send, me to the 
colonies—nay, to the gallows!” 

“All wrong—all wrong. would be legal 
suicide, I tell, yo.u,” replied the lawyer, cutting 
a slice of bread with great deliberation. “ Besides, 
my!impetuous friend, they..would only set you 
down as . an accomplice, and transport or hang 
you and the young fellow, together, so do not 
venture on that ground without good, legal 
advise!” 

.“I will tell the truth,” cried Jones,resolutely 
—“the whole truth—nothing but the truth, and 
they can make the most of it.” 

“ Very well—very well, I have not the least 
objection L If you have a faucy for colonial life, 
or. a lunatic asylum, it is all the same to me— 
only what is to become of this pretty girl when 
her father and lover are both taken beyond 
seas?”. 

The old park-keeper looked up at his daugh¬ 
ter, and his firm lip began to quiver. 

“She would go with them; their home should 
be hers, and, where they died, there would she 
be buried,” said the noble girl, drawing close to 
her father, and laying a band upon his shoulder. 

The. old man turned his eyes from that fair, 
young face to the lawyer, the latter remarked 
that they were full of tears. 

“Well, well,” he said, rising to conceal the 
moisture that crept over his own vision—“we 
mu9t not let things come to that pass! Now, 
my pretty girl, show me where I ara to sleep, 
and I will think the matter over between your 
lavendered sheets. It shall go hard if we can¬ 
not untangle this mystery.” 

Luoy took up a light, and leading the way to 
a bed-room that opened from the kitohen, un¬ 
closed the door for her guest. 

“Good night,” said the lawyer, turning to 
receive the lamp, and warmly shaking the little 
hand that presented it. “ I shall be off at peep 
of day; your father must have a sharp eye on 
the young scamp down in the village'yonder, 
and come to me every day or two with the news. 
Keep a good heart, girl—keep a good heart!” 

With these cheering words, the lawyer shut 
himself in the neat little room which was appro¬ 
priated to him for the night. 

“Upon my word a charming little house¬ 
keeper;!” he mused,glancing at the pure muslin 
curtain, and the snow white bed with its linen 
sheets turned down ready to receive him; “and 
thoold man too-r-tlmt is, aiwild story—but I 
canH look him in the face and belie all a 


sham for the life of me. Now if we could but. 
delay the trial till, after the rendezvous which he 
says these robbers have made; were the story 
more probable it might be dope; but I Bbould 
only get laughed at as it is. Upon my word it 
is a singular case, and I can but make the best 
of it for the sake of that lovely child if nothing 
more.” , 

. While these reflections were passing through 
the lawyer’s brain, he wound up his watch, 
placed ;it carefully beneath the snowy pillow, 
and proceeding to take off his garments, stepped 
into bed. Before Lucy Jones had breathed her 
evening prayer in the little chamber above Btairs 
her guest was sound asleep. 

It was the tenth day after Thomas Jones’ 
adventure at the tower, and the trial of young 
Manson was ordered peremptorily. His lawyer 
bad succeeded in having it put off from time to 
time; but now the court was within two days 
of the end of its time, and no furthertdelay could 
he obtained. 

The hour at length came, and the court was 
crowded—for the amount of the robbery, the 
high character which the prisoner had hitherto 
borne, with his firm denial of guilt—had ex¬ 
cited more than the ordinary degree of curiosity 
elicited in such cases. Through this crowd of 
people young Manson was brought and arraigned 
before the opejn court. Nothing could be more 
proper than his demeanor. It blended all the 
dignity of innocence with that keen distress 
which the ignominy of his situation was calcu¬ 
lated to excite. His cheek was pale; now and 
then his fine eyes would sink beneath the broad 
gaze of the multitude, but this natural embar¬ 
rassment had no shadow of guilt about it; and 
when he was called upon to answer “guilty or 
not guilty,” those eyes were turned full upon 
the jury, and his voice sounded full and clear 
through the whole room. 

“Not guilty 1” and so the prisoner was put 
upon his defenoe. 

It seemed as if nothing could save him. The 
proofs of guilt were so overpowering as link 
after link was added Jo the chain of evidence 
that seemed to coil around^him like a serpent, 
and threaten in the end to crush him to death^ 
The prisoner’s cheek grew still more pallid as* 
the appearances of his guilt accumulated. His 
own friends—those who had known him from 
infancy, seemed destined—against their own 
will—to accomplish his condemnation. The 
old house-keeper from the manor house wept 
like a child, as she testified to his anxious and 
hurried manner when she sent to consult him 
regarding some household matters on the night 
of the rpbbqry. “The.business upon which she 
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desired his counsel occupied them some time,” ; 
she said, “ and from the beginning he seemed un¬ 
usually restive and absent-minded, making more 
than one effort to depart, and seeming greatly 
annoyed whea she continued to detain him.” 
He had left the manor house rather late in the 
evening, she testified, and that was the last ac¬ 
count she could give of his movements.during 
the night. She testified that the prisoner alone 
had the keys'to those rooms not inhabited during 
the lord's absence,, and that no other person: 
could obtain access to the plate closet without: 
breaking through the door. 

Two of the house servants corroborated this 
testimony; and one of them added that instead 
of going toward- his own cottage, when He left 
the manor house, Manson had gone in an oppo¬ 
site direction. He knew this because, the night 
being very beautiful, he had been templed to 
walk forth after the prisoner took his leave at. 
the door. The man asserted that-while saun¬ 
tering about in the moonlight he hadeeen Man- 
son walking rapidly across the lawn and enter 
the park. The witness, without any definite 
reason, followed in the same direction, and after 
wandering about among the trees, was. turning 
hi3 steps homeward when he Was startled by the 
sound of voices in an adjacent hollow. The 
sound was hpsbed as he approached, the spot, 
but he had distinctly counted the figures of three j 
men glidingaway through the trees. 

The man continued to relate that he:should 
bfave been startled by the appearance of so many 
perspns near the house ih the' night time, but 
that he supposed them to be some, friends of' 
Manson's from- the village* who had probably 
been waiting while he was at the manor house. 
“This,” the man said, “accounted to his mind 
for the anxiety Manson had manifested to gel 
away; and he thought no more of the matter 
till after the robbery. Then he had made in¬ 
quiries at the village—but could find no inhabi¬ 
tant who had: been near- the manor house that 
night, nor. had any person seen Manson at the 
village.” 

Alb this boie fearfully against the prisoner* 
his case^grew more and more-hopeless. He felt 
that all aroupdi believed him guilty.; Ue could 
not lift his eye without meeting the reproachful 
glance of some old friend. It was worse than 1 
the bitterness of death. He was innocent, and 
yet His^courdge gave way; big drops started be 
his forehead-, and he turned despondingly around 
in search; of one! familiar face which would mot! 
accuse him. Jtwas there! With her veil thrown’: 
backhand her:blueeyes bent tenderly upon Kim, 
sat Lucy .Jones, the nobid girl whowa* pi edged f 1 
to?become:his wife, even though all the multitude 


around Bhould join in branding him as a felon. 
How pale and anxious she looked, and yet how 
full of tender resolution were those soft eyes! 
Every lineament of that beautiful face beamed 
with holy compassion, and confidence so pure 
that an angel might have worn the expression 
without impairing the glory of h|s countenance. 
And there stood the. old part-keeper, resolute 
but anxious, with a thrill of the keenest ahguirfi 
now and then sweeping away the stern com¬ 
posure from his countenance. His eyes were 
turned at intervals, upon* the prisoner j and his 
fingers, at such times, would take a firmer grip 
on his cane, and the stout walking stick vibrated 
to the emotions 1 that agitated him. 

When Manson saw thebe two beings standing 
there in the court, and thought that they were 
the only persons among the multitude who be¬ 
lieved him innocent, his firmness gave:way, and 
dropping his forehead upon his looked hands, he 
stealthily wiped away the tears that were un¬ 
manning him. 

That moment/the old woman who took charge 
of his cottage, was brought to the witness stand. 
The people whispered that something yet more 
startling was to be developed, or the prisoner 
would not have been so agitated all of a sudden. 
The poor old woman had but little to say, and 
that she spoke with tearful reluotance. “ Man- 
son had left the cottage sometime after night 
fall,” she said, “and- Bhe saw no more of him 
till the next day. She slept on the ground floor, 
and went to bed early, but remained awake, 
thinking that Manson would return. She had 
been in bed, perhaps, an hour, when a. noise in 
the chamber above surprised her. It lasted but 
a moment, and then she distinctly heard a ruBt- 
ling in a cherry tree near the window, and the 
sound of cautious footsteps stealing away from 
the house. Some time after, it might be an 
hour or perhaps two, she heard Manson corns 
in through the outer room .'and go up stairs. 
This was all that she could tell of his move* 
ments.” Then came the persons who had found' 
the pieces of plate buried beneath a.vinethat 
overrun the prisoner's cottage*: and here : the 
counsel-for. the 1 crown rested hi* case. Poor 
Manson, he; had .scanty evidence to offer in Opr. 
position to this array of’ foots.. .What was his 
previous;good character against the appearances 
that thickened, darkly wound him t .Who could 
he call upop to > praVe- that: the interval- be.-; 
tween leaving the manor honsri and retiring: to 
his 1 cottage, had been sprint: in hurtyingito the/ 
park-kee per^s r* cottrige to keep try at with. I its: 
-ilovely inmate, and. to:find the-house:shut up, 
and darkness all-around.? Who, would-prove 
that the;time he had ripant in attempting to 
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arouse the fair girl, and in wandering along the 
river’s brink for the mere pleasure of gazing 
upon the roof that sheltered him. 

' He had told Lucy of this, and she believed 
him; but who else would be found to place 
faith in the statement of an accused man ? His 
heart grew faint as the time approached for his 
defenoe. He could not find courage to look 
upon the sweet face ever turned toward his. It 
was a moment of terrible depression; his con¬ 
sciousness of innocence seemed hut a poor snp- 
port'then. In agony of spirit he groaned aloud. 

The sound of his agony smote upon the game - 
keeper’s heart. The cane shook more violently 
beneath his hands, and forcing a passage to the 
old lawyer who seemed about to arise, he whis¬ 
pered— 

- “Now—-now I can keep silent no longer. T 
will speak IV : 

“Go back to your place for an old fool,” was 
the counsellor’s reply; “wait till you are called 
for. It is a wise man that knows when to speak. 
and when to hold his tongue.” 

While he was saying this the lawyer had not 
changed his position, or looked upon the agitated 
old man. No one would have thought that he 
was at all interested in what was passing* 

“But,” persisted Jones.: 

“But,” repeated the other, calmly twisting a 
piece of tape around some papers. “Go back 
to your 8eat and hold your tongue, or I shall 
take a fancy to knock you down in the court 
room.” 

The park-keeper did not quite bbey this good 
natured rudeness, but'he submitted to the most 
important injunction that of holding hi3 tongue, 
and kept his place in restive silence.: 

The lawyer seemed in no hurry to open his 
case. It took him a long time to arrange his 
papers, and turn down the leaves in his sheep¬ 
skin books. At last he arose, took out his watch, 
smiled'a little bn finding it later than he had 
supposed, and opened his address t6 the court.' 
Nothifig sb irrevelant had ever fallen from his 
lips before. He talked about everything but bis 
case; grew poetical then prosy; then dashed off 
in a^displajr of wit that seemed quite uncalled 
foi in so grave a case, but whioh kept all around 
in a state Of delighted attention. -Nothing could 
have been more brilliant—nothing less to the 
pbkpOBeJ' A bystander would have said, “but 
thaf shrewd old'lawyer had;a purpose of his 
oWuy and carried it.? 9 It was late when he sat 
down,?ahd ;the court had no time : to hear the 
evidence* which he professed to have in abund¬ 
ance to'offer fbr the defence. 1 So the triahwas 
adjourned over to the best day. i ’ bn r 

“THeiptf/*' said th^datfyer, turning to old 


Jones with a smile, as the prisoner was taken 
out. “You see that it requires wisdom to know 
when to speak. They have got enough of it this 
time, I fancy.” 

A look of keen intelligence shot over the park- 
keeper’s face, that a moment before had worn a 
look of contemptuous dissatisfaction. 

“ Oh, it is getting through that thick head of 
yours at last, is it I” he said, gathering up his 
hat and carie. “But this is no time for par¬ 
leying; we must move briskly to reach the tower 
in time for the rendezvous with our friends of 
the road.” 

Jones started erect, and his eyes flashed be¬ 
neath their heavy brows. 

“We shall find them—oh, that long speech of 
yours—that I should have been cursing it in my 
heart all the while—the crazy lot of bombast. 
Why it will be the salvation of poor Hanson 
after all.” ; 

“Of course it will. But bestir yourself, I 
have a posse of men waiting for our adventure, 
and horses ready saddled. With sharp riding 
we can be in the mountains by nightfall. You 
see I place all credit in this story of the robbers’ 
feast; though others might think it smacked 
more of humbug than my speech itself.” 

“God grant that the scoundrels do not fait 
each other, and this night will give proof enough 
of what I have said,” cried Jones, earnestly— 
“but they will not—heaven is aiding us.” . ■>: 

“ He has just found out the heavenly beauties 
of that speech; though I think the judge would 
be puzzled’ to do it/’ muttered the lawyer, 
laughing quietly as he went along. 

Half an hour after this conversation; the old 
lawyer, accompanied by Thomas Jones and half 
a dozen men, among whom was a confidential 
clerk and a constable, were gallopping aoross' 
the country at full speed. By nightfall they 
reached the old toweF; concealed their horses 
among the.trees, hnd themselves in the thickets 
and among the rocks, each managing to com¬ 
mand for himself a view of the toweiv 

The day had been clouded, and there was no 
moon, so os the night cdtne oh unusfaally dark, 
a faint sound now and then arrested their atten-. 
tion,as of footsteps half deadened;by the turf on 
which they fell^-next came the noise of hoofs. 
Some horseman was. certainly ascending the; 
mountain; this ceased, and then: followed the: 
muffled-tramp 6f fdet again.’ _ All ,waited in 
breathlese anxiety,ahd every eye was bent upon 
the tower that loomed before them ih the dark¬ 
ness like a giant draped in mourning... , 
v- . “ Ha 1 see,’*, cried Jones, grasping thfe lawyer’s 

atm/ttthere is the light !” ' ‘W- ij. -nJ 

Sure enough, at c that instant a faint glow 
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beamed through the ivy vines half way up the 
tower, and for two or three yards around the 
leaves seemed bathed in gold. 

"Not yet—not yet,” whispered the lawyer, 
grasping the old man’s arm. “ It would be folly 
to surprise them till they have had time to un¬ 
earth the spoil. Hark, they are on the ground 
floor among the stones. It was impossible to 
search that place thoroughly.” 

In truth the stillness was so profound that the 
watchers could all distinctly hear the crash of 
huge stones falling back on each other, mingled 
with the jingle of metal, and a faint hum of 
voices, 

« Now I” whispered the lawyer—“ now I there 
is only a light from the upper loop-holes! Move 
forward, one and all—but softly. These fellows 
have serpent ears.” ' 

Cautiously, and without disturbing a twig or 
branoh in the way, the group of watchers moved 
forward and entered the tower. All was dark 
in the lower story, and they gathered around the 
entrance while Jones crept softly up the stairs. 
The rest were somewhat cautious of venturing 
upon the perilous ascent. He reached the plat¬ 
form in safety, and turning the bright side of a 
pocket lantern with which the lawyer had sup¬ 
plied him, lighted the rugged pass for the reit to 
ascend. 

One by one they crept along the threatening 
pass, til) one half the number stood upon the plat¬ 
form, while the remainder guarded the entrance 
below. 

The old lawyer bent his eye to the crevice 
which Jones had found so convenient on ahother 
occasion, and looked into the room. Two men 
were sitting upon Some fragments of stone in the 
centre of the apartment, and two others knelt, 
by a heap of plate, and other ’valuables, which 
they were dividing into separate parcels. One 
of these men held a lamp, .which added to the 
glitter from the.precious metal, threw a.broad 
light on his'face, and though .the others were 
watching him keenly, the arch rogue contrived 
to slide, several of the smaller articles into his 
pocket without detection. 

“I-Bay, Smith, neither you nor Hyatt have a 
right to those goblets—so, just .put them on the 
other heap,” cried one of the men, with some 
asperity. Blakely and I are both sober as 
judges to-night* so you need not expect to over¬ 
reach US.” t ; ' 1 ’■<!: •• 

, “ This is but.ia fair .division,” said Smith, 
holding the .goblet irresolutely .in his .hand* atxd 
looking at Hyatt whb turned artgeily around.: 

-.“•Nope of ,your hia$k looks,”/cried.,the than.; 
“ We brought faur:Qf those goblets.from the old 
tmnan iitat nnA A ntAM—if Vflll and Smith chOBQ 


to bury yours under that young fellow’s grape 
vine.in order to get him hanged, it was no affair, 
of ours. You had your motives, and must pay 
for them. These two goblets fall to us, I say, 
so pitch them on the other heap, and it will save 
trouble!” 

“ What do you mean, scoundrel ?” cried Hyatt, 
turning fiercely upon the speakef. “How dare 
you speak in this tone to us l” 

“Hush!” said the man Smith j forcing Hyatt 
to his knees again. “ Let them have the cups, 
we wdl not quarrel with one another.” 

“But we may quarrel notwithstanding,” said 
the young man Blakely. “I tell you, Hyatt, 
we may join you willingly enough when an old 
woman or a rich lord is;to be pillaged j but when 
it comes.to hanging innocent men for our own 
frolics, the thing becomes serious.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Hyatt, white 
with rage. “I have hung no man!” 

.“ No,” replied the other, with a bitter laugh, 
“you did not-wheedle us Out of the cups in 
order to fasten guilt on that young fellow who 
is now on trial! You did not prompt the officers 
and sow suspicion against him! I saw the poor 
fellow in court to-day; and that pretty girl with 
her mournful eyes. It was enough to make an 
honest man of me. By Jove, I had half a mind 
to quit the concern altogether; come out like a 
man and tell the whole.” 

“You yyere, ha!” said Hyatt, and his eyes 
began to gleam. “You ttrere.V ^ ' <• ; 

“ Yes, and may yet if you put on that air too 
often. I am not to be bullied, friend, let me tell 
you that to begin with.” 

Hyatt sprang upon the young min like a tiger* 
but Smith seized him with both powerful arms/ 
and dragged him back to the floor. 

. “None of this; Hyatt was not in earnest j he 
did not intend to strike you, Blakely. There, 

' take the goblets and be friends. 1 ’ i 

Smith flung the goblets pn Blakely’^ share of 
the .spoil* and bending down to Hyatt whi»g«d 
in his ear. Hyatt started up ind offeredTwmUid 
| to Blakely. - : .. - ' ‘T#i 

.“.You are right, the cups do belong to your 
portion. Let the thing drop.’^ • 

Blakely still remained sullen,'and rejected ■ 
the offered hand. Smith and Hyatt exchanged 
glances. : •! ■ V ‘ - "I 

• *« Weily well/we shall be better friend b before 
; the next rich’ job presents itself,” said Smith;- 
; “Now let each ( takd his share and be off.” : 
j “He will .betray’its / 3 1 whispered’ Smith, as 
[ Blakely and:his companion were (loading them- 
» selves with the plunder* ' N C a 
“If he lives to do it!** arid Hyakt liftdd his ■ 
> Berpenti.eyes. with a look’ that’made!tAven Hie 
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stout robber recod* ; It was bat a momentary 
glance, and then' Hyatt began like the others to 
gather: up his share of the valuables. He was 
interrupted by a sound: from the- platform. A 
loud, clear'voice uttering the. single word— 
««w'” 

The door was Sung open, and/, the passage 
choked With men. ' ^ 

(f Villain, I have yon at last !” shouted Thomas. 
Jones, flinging* himself toward Hyatt, but his 
impetuosity-defeated itself, the wary rogue darted 
by him like an arrow and was gone, still hugging 
the stolen plunder to his bosom.. Jones sprang 
after him, bpt Wai arrested on the platform by a 
shriek so wild, so terrible in its unearthly sharp¬ 
ness that his very bloods ran cold. A crash, the 
clink of falling* metal, and another cry,fol!owed : 
the first—then allwas still as death. The tlirefe 
robbers, stood motionless and white as death, 
each pinioned between two men as pale and 
hoRtor’-strieken as himself. Not a word-was 
spoken, not-a breath was’drawn—the profound 
stillness seemed Jnore awful even than that 
shriek had been. 

At length the old lawyer took up the lamp 
which had been overturned;.but not extinguished' 1 
in the scufile* and-going odt to the platform-held- 
it down. A'yawriiog charm methiS view. That 
wretched roan, in the haste of his flight, had' 
sprang with all his weight upon one of the most 
time-worn,'stepp.' It bent beneath him, and then 
came forth that'terrible shriek.. His arm was 
fluog out in vain. The plate thus freed fell 
down, and this slight impetus'served to uproot 
the stone entirely from‘its hold on the wall.. 
Another ahHak*:and then came that void in. the 
staircase 1 over which the old lawyer held: his' 
lamp. The light could reveal no more. It could' 
not penetrate to the mangled body that lay warm 
and palpitating; yet, dead, far down'ini a vault 
below the grourid fronx which the robbers had 
brought ftfr ( th their plate. They: had left an 
apq£ur&;near: the stairs yawning'Vo receive the. 
deaJ/frjJbber as he feUiwith his golden plunder' 
flashing down to mock his disfigured corses 
Cautiously; abd trembling iwitl* awe,;tbo men 
left above let themselves aofoas-.that fdarhil rent 
and chasm*. 'The stairs, captors, and crimmrils 
aiding; each: other like friedda ii* mbluar’peril. 
In silence they abandoned the tower j now and; 
thetf the! old dawyef gavatian- ordfer ufider his 
hj$aib>butthis,Was: aUi. Thq xhsjt amounted and 
rode slO.Wly>fc.W» the^mritfntuinj.bppressed By 
the ^Wifubscfeno.they had,witnessed. f ; ‘. ■' ■ T 1 

- ;moofijtho,cavalcade*rode into.towns# 1 

the'grey of that morningvVjfhich: wOSf to deoide 
thft[ffttsTo£:JohH Manibnj v\ ” 

) -d ec id edr Xj need ? hot ?»*latas = for 


Blakely kept his word, and that day told the 
whole truth as a witness for the crown. 

You should have heard the shout that went 
up from the court-room when. John Manson was 
declared. <*not guilty/* You should have seen 
Thomas Jones standing there pressing the young 
man’s hand in h»6 with the grip of a vice, while 
the hot tears went raining down his cheek like 
rain upon the embrowned leaves of' autumn. 
You should have seen that lovely girl 1 —sweet 
Lucy Jones—with her blue eyes shining like 
humid violets, and those bright lips all in a 
quiver of holy joy 1 Then again you should 
have been in that stone cottage on the wed¬ 
ding day. Sach a dayl It seemed made on 
purpose for them* Never were flowers so bright 
as those that caught the breezes that morning. 
You might have found violets 1 on the river's 
bank that scented everything about, till the 
very grass that-hid them was /bathed in frag¬ 
rance. The spicy breath of the honeysuckles 
came sweeping in from, the poroh ; and moss- 
roses, there Would" have* been more of them, 
but Lucy had rifled the finest bush, just under 
the window, to make a garland for her head, 
and there they bloomed among those beautiful 
tresseb' white as show* but With the faintest 
blush slumbering L at lhe : core, as if the moss 
had caught fire and was just beginning to kindle. 
The old lawyer stood tubbing his palms softly 
together when the lovely girl came forth with 
her bridal Areas'relifeved^With ribbons of the 
faintest possible rose color, and the prettiest 
blush coming and going oii her cheek. And 
the old park-keeper, it would have done you 
good to iee-how social and animated• he was 
that dayi The veryihouso dog looked jovial 
in the white r ribbon which some mischievous 
youngster from the village-had- tied* about hie 
neck; andaa for the swallows, there never was 
such a rout as they-had around: the chimneys 
and under the eaves; back and-forth through 
the honeysuckles. It really seemed* as if they 
knew what was going on within-doors; and were 
determined to'have W time of it as well as'their 
betters. ' ' 

Altogether >lt was a/day! wotth : remembering, 
I can assure: you. Th^prettiestsight you eV« 
sat eyes on: was'that bridal ;gr6rop os' they passed 
under ihe dld r trees tbward the bhftrch. As fpt 
Manson * his flue J face was; alt itr a 1 tflow of - ha'p. 
piness. And the old lawyer's heart was so rhel- 
lotted ^and- warmed = up, that framed lately; on 
retiring from* theebufeh, he slipjtecLa. li&l&papei 
parcel:into Luoy's'tiaud; which on opdning sht 
found to! cbntaih'fifteen golden so.vereigns’j'-ex- 
abfiy the; money‘that* had-been hid* paid’fdi 
that loa F g : 'Speech; whSdlr being! the; flrsHnstanw 
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within my knowledge of a lawyer relinquishing 
a fee once obtained, I feel in duty bound to 
give it honorable record. Altogether it was one 
of the pleasantest weddings that it has been my 
good fortune to.obronicle, of that I am perfectly 
satisfied. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST QUARREL. 

BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 

“ If I am his wife,. I am not his slave !” said 
young Mrs. Huntley, indignantly. “ It was more 
than he dared do a month ago.” 

“If you love me, Esther, don’t talk in this 
way,” said Mrs. Carlisle. 

“Am I his slave, aunt?” and the young bride 
drew herself up, while her eyes flashed. 

“No, Esther, you are his wfe.” 

“To be loved, and not commandedf That is 
the difference, and he has got to learn it.” 

“Were Edward to see and hear you now, do 
you think your words, manner and expression, 
would inspire him with any new affection for 
you ?” 

“ I have nothing to do with that. I only ex¬ 
press a just indignation, and that is a right I did 
not alienate when I consented to become his 
wife.” 

“You are a silly girl, Esther,” said Mrs. Car¬ 
lisle, “and I am afraid will pay dear for your 
folly. Edward has faults and so have you. If 
you understood the duties and responsibilities 
of your position, and felt the true force of your 
marriage vows, you would seek to bend into 
better forms the crooked branches of your hus¬ 
band’s hereditary temper, rather than commit 
an irreparable injury by roughly breaking them. 

I was not pleased with Edward’s manner of 
speaking; but I must admit that he had provo¬ 
cation. That you were first, and, therefore, 
most to blame.” 

“ I objected to going with him to the opera, 
because I particularly wanted to call and see 
Anna Lewis to-night. I had made up my mind 
to this, and when I make up my mind to any 
thing I do not like to be turned from my pur¬ 
pose.” 

“Edward resembles you rather too much in 
that respect. Therefore, there must be a dispo¬ 
sition to yielding and setf-denial on one side or 
the other, or unhappiness will follow. Hitherto, 
as far as I have been able to see, the yielding 
has all been on the part of Edward, who has 
given up to you in everything. And now when 
he shows that, he has a will of his own, you be¬ 
come very indignant, and talk about not being 
his slave.” 

“ It is too bad for you to speak so, aunt! You 
never think I do anything right.” And Esther 
burst into tears. 

Meantime Edward Huntley, the husband, was 
at the opera, listening to, but not enjoying the 
beauties of Norma. It was only a month since 
he had led to the altar his beautiful bride, and felt 
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himself the happiest man in the world. Before 
marriage he thought only of how he should please 
Esther. The deference of his own wishes to hers 
was felt as no sacrifice. But after the hymenial 
contract had been ratified, his feelings began, 
gradually, to change. What he had yielded in 
kindness was virtually demanded as a right, and 
against this, the moment it was perceived, his 
spirit rose in rebellion. In several instances he 
gave way to what savored, much more than he 
liked, of imperiousness. 

Norma had just been brought out, and received 
with unprecedented favor. The newspapers were 
filled with its praises, and the beauties of the 
opera were spoken of by every one. A friend 
lauded it with more than usual enthusiasm, on 
the day it was advertised for a third performance. 

“ You havn’t heard it yet!” he said, with sur¬ 
prise, on learning that Huntley had yet to enjoy 
that pleasure. 

“No, but I think I will buy tickets for to¬ 
night.” 

“Do by all means. And get them at once, or 
you will not be able to secure a seat. 55 

It was in the afternoon, and Huntley could 
not ask his young wife about it, unless he made 
a special errand home, which, as he lived some 
distance away from bis office, would be incon¬ 
venient. Not in the least doubting, however, 
that Esther would be pleased to go to the opera, 
a3 she had more than once expressed a wish to 
see and hear Norma, he secured tickets and con¬ 
sidered the matter settled. 

Now that the gratification of hearing the opera 
was so near at hand, Huntley kept thinking of 
the enjoyment he was to have, and wishing for 
the time to pass more rapidly. He pictured, too, 
the pleasure that Esther would feel and express 
when she found that he had procured tickets. 
Half an hour earlier than usual he was at home. 
He found Esther and her aunt, Mrs. Carlisle, 
with whom they were living, in the parlor. 

“We are going to see Norma to-night,” said 
Huntley, in a gay voice, and with a broad smile 
upon his face, as he sat down beside Esther and 
took her hand. 

“ We are ?” 

The tone and look with which this was said, 
chilled the warm feelings of the young man. 

“/am, at least,” he said, in a changed voice. 

“ And I am not,” as promptly and much more 
decidedly, replied Esther. 

“ Oh, yes you are.” This was said with a sud¬ 
denly assumed, half playful, yet earnest manner. 
“I have bought tickets, and we will go to-night.” 

“The least you could have done was to have 
asked me before you bought tickets,” returned 
Esther. “ I wish to go somewhere else to-night.” 


“But, as I have the tickets now, you will go 
of course. To-morrow night will do as well for 
a visit.” 

“I wish to make it to-night.” 

“Esther, you are unreasonable.” Huntley 
knit his brows and compressed his lips. 

“We are quite even then.” The pretty lip 
of the bride curled. 

“Esther!” said Huntley, assuming a calm but 
cold exterior, and speaking in a firm voice. “I 
have bought tickets for the opera to-night, think¬ 
ing that to go would give you pleasure, and now 
my wish 13 that you accompany me.” 

“A wish thnt you will certainly not have 
gratified. I believe I am your wife, not your 
slave to command.” 

There was something so cutting in the way 
this wa3 said, that Huntley could not bear it. 
Without a word he arose, and taking his hat, 
left the house. In a fever of excitement he 
walked the street for an hour and a half, and 
then, scarcely reflecting upon what he did, went 
to the opera. But the music was discord in his 
ears, and he left before the performance was half 
over. 

The moment Esther heard the street door 
close upon her husband, she arose and went 
from the room where she was sitting with her 
aunt, moving erect and with a firm step. Mrs. 
Carlisle did not see her for two hours. The tea 
bell rang, but she did not come down from her 
chamber, where, as the aunt supposed, she was 
bitterly repenting what she had done. In this, 
however, she was mistaken, as was proved, 
when on joining her in her room for the pur¬ 
pose of striving to console her, the conversation 
with which our story opens took place. 

When the fit of weeping with which Esther 
received the reproof her aunt felt called upon to 
give, had subsided, Mrs, Carlisle said, in a most 
solemn and impressive manner. 

“What has occurred this evening may prove 
the saddest event of your whole life. There is 
no calculating the result. No matter whose the 
fault, the consequences that follow maybe alike 
disastrous to the happiness of both. Are you pre¬ 
pared, thus early, for a sundering of the sacred 
bonds that have united you 7 And yet, even this 
may follow. It has followed with others, and 
may follow with you. Oh 1 the consequences of 
a first quarrel I Who can anticipate them ?” 

The voice of Mrs. Carlisle trembled, and then 
sank almost with a sob. Her manner more than 
her words startled Esther. 

“What do you mean, aunt7” she said. 

But her aunt was too much disturbed to speak 
for some minutes. 

“Esther,” she at length said, speaking in a 
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voice that still trembled, “I knew a girl, who, 
at your age, married an excellent, but proud 
spirited young man. Like Edward, the lover 
yielded too much, and when, as the husband, he 
began to be a little less considerate, and to act 
as if he had a will of his own, his wife set her¬ 
self against him just as you set yourself against 
Edward. This chafed him, although he strove 
to conceal his feelings. But, in an unguarded 
moment, when his young wife was more than 
usually self-willed, a quarrel of no more serious 
character than the one that has occurred this 
evening, between you and Edward, took place. 
They parted in anger as you parted, and-” 

The aunt was unable for some time to control 
her voice sufficiently to finish the sentence— 

“And, never met again,” she at length said, 
with such visible emotion as betrayed more than 
she had wished to reveal. 

“Never met again!” ejaculated Esther, a 
sudden fear trembling through her heart, and 
causing her cheek to grow pale. 

“Never,” was the solemn response. 

“Why, dear aunt ? Why?” eagerly inquired 
Esther. 

“ Pride caused him,” said Mrs. Carlisle, re¬ 
covering her self-possession, “ after a breach 
had been made, to leave not only bis home, but 
the city in which he lived. Repenting of her 
ungenerous conduct, his bride waited anxiously, 
for his return at evening, but waited in vain. 
Sadly enough passed the lonely hours of that 
dreadful night, and morning found her a sleep¬ 
less watcher. Days passed, but no word came 
from the unhappy wanderer from home and love. 
A week, and still all was silence and mystery. 
At the end of that time a letter was received 
from a neighboring city, which brought intelli¬ 
gence to his friends that he was there, and lying 
dangerously ill. By the next conveyance his 
almost frantic wife started for the purpose of 
joining him. Alas! She was too late. When 
she stood beside the bed upon which he lay, she 
looked only upon the inanimate form of her hus¬ 
band. Death had been there before her. Esther! 
thirty years have passed since then, but the an¬ 
guish I felt when I stood and looked upon the 
cold, dead face of my husband, in that terrible 
hour, time 1ms not altogether obliterated!” 

Esther had risen to her feet, and now stood 
with her pale lips parted, and her cheek blanched 
to an ashy whiteness. 

“Dear aunt! Is all this true?” she asked 
huskily, while she grasped the arm of her rela¬ 
tive. 

“Heaven knows it is too true, my child! It 
was the first and last quarrel I had with my 
husband. And now, as you value your own 


and Edward’s peace of mind, be warned by my 
sad example, and let the present unhappy dif¬ 
ference that has occurred be quickly reconciled. 
Acknowledge your error the moment you see 
him, and make a firm resolution that you will, 
under no circumstances, permit the slightest 
misunderstanding again to taker place. Yield 
to him, and you will find him ready as before to 
yield to you. What he was not ready to give 
under the force of a demand, love will prompt 
him cheerfully to render.” 

“Oh! if Edward should never return!” Esther 
said, clasping her hands together. She had 
scarcely heard the last sentence of her aunt. 

“You need not fear on that account, my 
child,” replied Mrs. Carlisle, in a voice meant 
to inspire confidence. “Edward will no doubt 
return. Few men act so rashly as to sepa¬ 
rate themselves at the first misunderstanding, 
although, too often, the first quarrel is but the 
prelude to others of a more violent kind, that 
end in severing the most sacred of all bonds, 
or rendering the life that might have been one 
of the purest felicity, an existence of misery. 
When Edward comes home to-night, forget 
everything but your own error, and freely con¬ 
fess that. Then, all will be sunshine in a mo¬ 
ment, although the light will fall and sparkle 
upon dewy tear-drops.” 

“I was mad to treat him so!” was Esther’s 
response to this, as she paced the floor, with 
uneasy step. “ Oh! if he should never return.” 

Once possessed with the idea that he would 
never return, the poor wife was in an agony of 
fear. No suggestion made by her aunt, in the 
least relieved her mind. One thought—one fear 
—absorbed everything else. Thus passed the 
evening until ten o’clock came. From that time 
Esther began to listen anxiously for her hus¬ 
band’s return, but hour after hour went by, and 
she was still a tearful watcher. 

“I shall go mad if I sit here any longer!” 
murmured Huntley to himself, as the music 
came rushing upon his agitated soul, in a wild 
tempest, toward the middle of the opera, and, 
rising abruptly, he retired from the house. 
How still appeared the half deserted streets! 
Coldly the night air fell upon him, but the fever 
in his veins was unabated. He walked fir3t up 
one street and then down another, with rapid 
steps, and this was continued for hours. Then 
tho thought of going home crossed his mind. 
But he set Ins teeth firmly and muttered audibly, 

“No ! To be defied, and charged with being 
a tyrant? No! And has it .come to this so 
soon ?” 

The more Huntley brooded, in this unhappy 
mood over his wife’s words and conduct, the 
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denser and more widely refracting became tlie 
medium through which he saw. His pride con¬ 
tinually excited his mind, and threw a thick veil 
over all the gentle emotions of his heart. He 
was beside himself. 

At one o’clock he found himself standing in 
front of the United States Hotel, his mind made 
up to desert the affectionate young creature, 
who, in a moment of thoughtlessness, had set 
her will in opposition to his. To leave the city, 
under an assumed name, by the earliest lines, 
and go,be knew not nor cared not where. Blind 
passion was his prompter and guide. In this 
feverish state, he entered the hotel and called 
for a bed. 

Eleven, twelve, one o’clock came, and found 
Mrs. Huntley in a state of wild agitation. Ed¬ 
ward had not yet returned. The silence and 
evident distress of Mrs. Carlisle, struck down 
the heart of Esther, almost as much as her own 
fears. The too vivid recollection of one terrible ' 
event in her own life, completely unbalanced the 
aunt’s mind, and took away alt power to sustain 
her niece. 

"I will go in search of him, aunt!” exclaimed 
Esther, as the clock struck two. “He cannot 
leave the city before daylight. I will find him, 
and confess all my folly before it is too late.” 

“But where will you go, my child?” Mrs. 
Carlisle asked in a sad voice. 

“ Where—where shall I go ?” eagerly inquired 
Mrs. Huntley. 

“It is midnight, Esther. You cannot find him 
now.” 

“But I must see him before he leaves me, 
perhaps forever! It will kill me. If I wait 
until morning, it will be too late.” 

Mrs. Carlisle bent her eyes to the floor, and 
for the space of more than a minute remained 
in deep thought. She then said, in a calm voice, 

“Esther, I cannot believe that Edward will 
desert you on so slight a provocation. For a 
few hours, his mind may be blinded with pas¬ 
sion, and be swayed by false judgment. But 
morning will find biro cooler and more reflec¬ 
tive. He will see his error and repent of any 
mad act he may have contemplated. Still, to 
guard against the worst of consequences, should 
this salutary change not take place, I think it 
would be best for you to go early to the boat, 
and by meeting him prevent a step that may 
cost you each a life of wretchedness.” 

“I will do it! He shall not go away! Oh! 
If I could once more meet him! All would be 
reconciled on the instant.” 

Confident in her own mind that Edward had 
determined to go away from the city in the 
morning, and fully resolved upon what she 


would do, Esther threw herself upon the bed, 
and in snatches of uneasy slumber, passed the 
remainder of that dreadful night. At day dawn 
she was up, and making preparations for going 
to the boat to intercept her husband. 

“Be self-possessed, my dear niece,” urged 
Mrs. Carlisle, in a voice that trembled so she 
could scarcely speak. 

Esther tried to reply, but, though her lips and 
tongue moved, there was no utterance. Turning 
away, just as the sun threw his first rays into 
her chamber window, she went down stairs, 
and her aunt, no longer able to restrain herself, 
covered her face with her hands and wept. 

On the day before, Esther had laid her gloves 
on one of the parlor mantles, and she went in 
to get them. It was so dark that she could not 
see, and she, therefore, opened a window and 
pushed back one of the shutters. As she did so, 
a sound between a sigh and a groan fell upon 
her ear, and caused her to turn with a start. 
There lay her husband, a sleep upon one of the 
sofas! A wild cry that she could not restrain, 
burst from her lips, and, springing toward him, 
she threw her arms about his neck as he arose, 
startled, from his recumbent position. 

An hour’s reflection, alone in the room he had 
taken at the hotel, satisfied Huntley that he was 
wrong in not going home. By the aid of his 
night key ho entered, silently, at the very time 
his wife resolved to seek him in the morning, 
and throwing himself upon a sofa in the parlor 
to think what he should next do, thought himself 
to sleep. 

All was of course, reconciled. With tears 
of joy and contrition Esther acknowledged the 
error she had committed. Huntley had his own 
share of blame in his impatient temper, and this 
he was also ready to confess. He did not, how¬ 
ever, own that he had thought of deserting his 
wife on such slight provocation, nor did she 
confess the fearful suspicion that had crossed 
her mind. 

It was their first and last quarrel. 
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RED BANE. 

BY JAMES H. DANA. 

I.—THE LOVERS. 

There is a handsome mansion still standing 
in Philadelphia, which, in 1777, was surrounded 
by gardens that made it even handsomer. On 
an evening, toward the close of that year, two 
individuals within that garden were engaged in 
earnest conversation. One was a young man, 
apparently about twenty-five, noble in form and 
commanding in feature: the other was a fair and 
beautiful girl, on whom eighteen summers had 
just shed their roses. The moon was in her 
first quarter, and cast but a faint light through 
the little arbor in which these two persons sat. 
The evenings were already chill, and though the 
female wore a thick shawl to guard against the 
night air, her companion, ever and anon, in the 
midst of their earnest conversation, paused to 
draw the shawl closer around her, and express 
his fears lest she should take cold. It was evi¬ 
dent from all this that they were lovers. 

“And, in spite of all these dangers, you are 
bent on going?” said the female. 

“It is my duty, and, therefore, I go,” was 
the reply. “It is true that if detected I will 
probably die, for since the British have gained 
possession of the city, what was formerly pa¬ 
triotism becomes treason. But if the forts below 
the city can be defended—if Red Bank and the 
opposite one at the mouth of the Schuylkill can 
be held—it will be impossible for Sir William 
Howe to remain in the town. I go, therefore, 
to assist in their defence. I will put off from 
one of the wharves, in the dead of night, and so 
escape the sentinels. If I live to return, you 
will be mine—if I fall, we shall meet in heaven. 55 

He spoke solemnly. His companion burst into 
tears, and for some minutes sobbed on his bosom. 

“Nay, dearest, 55 he said at last, “you surely 
do not desire me to stay. The emergency is one 
when every American ought to give his sword, 
as well as his voice to his country. The enemy 
is in possession of my native city, the capital of 
the land ; men are wanted to defend our rights: 
shall I then remain idly at home? 55 

“Oh! no, no, 55 she exclaimed, raising her 
weeping eyes from his shoulder. “Go. The 
God of Freedom will protect you. It is only 
a woman’s weakness, 55 she said, with a smile, 
and laying her hand on her heart, continued— 
“ the patriot here is more firm.” 

“You will pray too for our success, Lucy,” 
lie said. 

“Morning and evening, hourly each day,” 
was her response. 
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“ And do not give way to panic, dearest,” he 
said. “The defence maybe protracted—-it may 
be months before we shall meet again. If you 
do not hear from me, you must not, therefore, 
despond. The distance that will separate us 
will be but a few miles, yet you being in a city 
held by the British, and I in a hostile fort, our 
means of communication will be uncertain and 
perilous. Whenever I can, I will send you word 
of myself, if it is only a line.” 

“I have but one fear,” she said, “which is 
that you will be detected in leaving the city.” 

“We must trust in God,” he said. Then, 
after a pause, he added, “I have a sure means 
of letting you know of my safety, should I escape 
without harm. If, by to-morrow’s dawn, you do 
not find a faithful messenger, knocking at your 
window, think of me as of the dead.” 

This confidence in being able to send her in¬ 
telligence of his escape was enigmatical to Lucy; 
nor even when she noticed, after taking leave of 
her lover, that her pet dove was gone, did she un¬ 
derstand it. After their private interview, they 
had returned to the parlor where the rest of the 
family was assembled, and then, for an instant, 
her lover had stepped into the hall, before he 
took his final leave. Lucy checked her tears, 
for his design was to be concealed from her 
family, and she parted with him as usual. He 
only remarked lightly to her parent and sister, 
as he was going way, that he should leave the 
city in the morning, and not return for some 
weeks. As Lucy’s family belonged to the aris¬ 
tocracy of Philadelphia, who were generally dis¬ 
affected to the popular cause, it was not thought 
safe to entrust them with the secret. 

Poor Lucy, how she wept on her pillow that 
night! Every noise in the street made her 
start, fancying it was her lover in the power 
of the royal soldiers. She did not close her 
eyes through the whole night, but put up con¬ 
tinual prayers for her lover’s safety. 

She was rewarded, however, for at early dawn 
she heard a light knock at the casement. Re¬ 
membering her lover’s promise she advanced to 
the window, and lo! her pet dove stood on the 
sill outside, tapping with his tiny beak against 
the glass. A note was tied to a ribbon around his 
neck. The whole stratagem flashed across her. 

“ He stole my pet,” she exclaimed delightedly, 
“to make him the messenger of good news.” 

And, opening the casement, she hugged the 
bird to her bosom, and kissing the missive again 
and again, tore it open and read of her lover’s 
safety. 

I I . — T HE BATTLE. 

Howabd Stanley, for that was the name of 
our hero, had safely run the gauntlet of the 


British sentinels and gained the fort, where he 
was joyfully received. This was on the 26th of 
October, 1777. Two days after the memorable 
battle of Red Bank occurred. Too little space 
has been devoted by our revolutionary annalists 
in general to this conflict, which was one of the 
moat gallant and triumphant during the whole 
war of Independence. 

Red Bank is situated on the eastern shore 
of the Delaware river, about nine miles below 
Philadelphia, and directly opposite the mouth 
of the Schuylkill. A fort was erected here, as 
also on the western side of the river; and these 
it became necessary for the British to reduce 
before their fleet could sail up in safety to the 
city. On the twenty-second of October accord¬ 
ingly, a furious attack was made on these posi¬ 
tions, especially on Red Bank. 

The American garrison consisted of but five 
hundred men, commanded by Col. Christopher 
Greene, of Rhode Island. The enemy numbered 
twelve hundred, and were led by the Count Do- 
nop, a German officer of bravery and experience. 
At the same time that an assault was made by 
these troops on the land side, the royal fleet 
commenced a tremendous cannonade from the 
water. In the city, meanwhile, all was anxiety 
and alarm. Those who had relatives in the 
American camp, or who were friendly to the 
cause of their country, sent up silent prayers 
to heaven for the success of our arms, as each 
reverberation of the cannon boomed in the dis¬ 
tance. The j.eart of Lucy, during the whole 
day, beat with terrible anxiety. It is almost 
impossible for our fair readers to appreciate the 
anxiety their sex was called on to undergo during 
those dark and fearful time3, when a brother, a 
lover, or a husband, fighting in the holy cause 
of liberty, might be expected every moment to 
meet his death. Oh f many were the tears then 
shed, many the weary hours of watching then 
spent, many the broken heart that went down 
to an early grave to follow some martyr of free¬ 
dom, whose gallant heart had been stilled on the 
battle field. 

In the fort, however, there was no time for 
any thoughts, except those of defence. The 
British column advanced bravely to the assault, 
but was repulsed after a desperate struggle. 
The fleet, however, opened its fire. Soon the 
air shook with incessant explosions of artillery, 
while bomb3 traversed the sky, hissing as they 
went, and leaving fiery trails like comets behind 
them. All day the furious cannonade continued. 
Two of the British frigates grounded, and could 
not be got off. The next morning the battle 
was renewed. The Americans, from their little 
fort, hurled missiles incessantly into the fleet, 
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which, on its part, replied with terrible vehe- ; 
mence. The inhabitants around gathered in ; 
crowds to behold the fight, and many a huzza j 
went up as a well-aimed shot struck the enemy. ; 
At last the Augusta, one of the royal frigates, ; 
blew up with a stunning explosion. This dis- j 
aster completed the defeat of the enemy. ; 

During the whole of the first day’s struggle, ' 
Lucy had succeeded in concealing her anxiety, | 
but when night came and no intelligence was 
received from the fort,except that Count Donop ! 
had been repulsed and killed, her suspense grew I 
agonizing, and her looks alarmed her parents. 
They tenderly inquired if she was ill; but she 
declared she was not. They saw something 
preyed on her mind, but as yet did not suspect ; 
the truth. All that night she could not sleep, ; 
and when morning revealed her hollow eyes and j 
wearied expression, her family grew alarmed, j 
With the day the sound of the cannonade re- j 
commenced, and then her anxiety became even j 
greater than before. At every report she would 
3tart. At last her father began to suspect the : 
truth. His skilful questions soon brought Lucy 
to a confession; but alas! instead of receiving 
comfort, this only added to her grief; for her 
parent, who had never suspected Stanley’s pa¬ 
triotic sentiments were very serious, was terribly 
angry at his conduct, and forbade his daughter 
ever to think of him again. 

“No child of mine,” he said, “shall marry 
a rebel. Choose between him and a father’s 
curse.” 

Ill .-T HE TRIAL. 

Poor Lucy ! To be an alien from her parent’s 
house, or to discard her lover—this was the al¬ 
ternative presented to her. But this was not all 
her trial. No word had been received of our 
hero, and she knew not whether he was alive or 
dead. In these comparatively happy days, It is 
considered a trial to be separated for a few weeks 
from those we love, even when no unusual peril 
attends their absence. How different with Lucy! 
She saw that her family looked coldly on her, 
moreover, for having countenanced such con¬ 
duct in her lover. She had no one to whom to 
look for sympathy. Alone she wept, and wept 
day and night, until she became the shadow of 
her former self. 

A month had nearly passed, when the sounds 
of distant guns announced another battle below 
the city. The royal fleet, after great labor, had 
succeeded in introducing a man-of-war into a 
creek behind Fort Mifflin, and now a general 
attack from all the shipping had followed. The 
little garrison from the fort replied gallantly 
with what cannon they had, and the guns from 
Red Bank, across the river, lent their aid. All 


day the roar and blaze of artillery shook the 
heavens. Lucy was again in agonies of sus¬ 
pense. Even if her lover had escaped in the 
first battle, he might fall a victim in the present 
one. This thought continually tormented her. 
She pictured him dying, at that very moment, 
without a single friend to hold his,sinking head; 
and as this image arose before her she burst into 
a flood of tears and sank on her bed. 

The next day passed, but brought no intelli¬ 
gence from our hero, though it was known in 
the city that Fort Mifflin had been abandoned 
in the night as untenable, and it was supposed 
that both its garrison and that of Red Bank had 
dispersed. Lucy was now convinced that her 
lover was no more. If living, she knew he 
would have found some means to communicate 
with her. But that evening, as she strolled into 
the garden and entered the little arbor, she heard 
a familiar voice whisper her name, and in an 
instant Howard Stanley stood beside her. 

For awhile she forget everything in joy at bis 
safety, and she asked a thousand questions of 
the battle and his escape. 

“ 1 stole hither secretly,” he said, “ not daring 
to be known; for it has been discovered that T 
have openly joined the patriots, and to be caught 
would ensure me a prison, if not worse. Yet I 
was resolved to run every risk in order to assure 
you of my safety. I have but a few moments 
to stay, when I must smuggle myself out of the 
city by the water, as I did before, and ns I entered 
it to-night.” 

Lucy now, all at once, thought of her father’s 
malediction, and told it weeping to her lover. 

tc God’s will be done, Lucy,” he said. “I 
will not ask you to disobey your parent; but 
only to continue to love me. Let us hope for 
better times. I have now put my hand to the 
plough and cannot draw back. When this war 
is over, or before, if we live, your father may 
withdraw his opposition.” 

“That is the way I would have had you to 
speak,” exclaimed Lucy. “We will trust in 
heaven, and ihen all must go right.” 

“ Yes, dearest,” he replied. “ I feel that duty 
has called me to assist my country, and that, in 
obeying the call, Providence will not forget me. 
We will leave all things to God!” 

It was with a lightened heart that Lucy re¬ 
turned to the house that evening. The conver¬ 
sation between the lovers had given consolation 
to each others heart, and increased their faith. 
Thereafter her trust in heaven sustained Lucy 
in many a dark hour of anxiety and suspense; 
while her lover thought of this interview on 
more than one battle field, and felt he could 
leave the event with heaven. 
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And both were rewarded for their faith. In less 
than two years, the British having been driven 
from Philadelphia, and all rational prospect of 
the conquest of the colonies having passed away, 
Lucy’s father consented to her marriage with 
Howard Stanley, now an officer under Wash¬ 
ington. The old man finally became himself 
favorable to the cause of America. 

If, in this little story, we have assisted to com¬ 
memorate one of the most gallant battles of the 
revolution, we shall be satisfied. But if we have 
also contributed to make the present generation 
sensible, even in part, of the anxiety and trials 
of the patriotic females of America, during that 
eventful period, we shall be more than contented! 
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THE AMULET. 

BY JOHN 3. JENKINS. 

CHAPTER I . 

The city of Madrid was bathed in the golden 
flush of sunset. Tower and pinnacle, spire and 
dome, were brilliant with a thousand glorious 
rays. The gloomy church and dismal convent 
were even bright and cheerful. The palace of 
the proud noble, and the humble roof of the 
artisan, shared alike in the genial beams. The 
beautiful gardens of the Buen-Retiro never ap¬ 
peared in higher perfection, or in more attrac¬ 
tive colors. The air was scented with fragrance; 
border and terrace were gay with the countless 
hues of flowers; birds, sweet in tone, and rich 
in plumage, flitted about among the groves; and 
the long avenues and vistas were lined with 
trees, whose foliage sparkled with gems of shin¬ 
ing light, or enlivened the shade with its color 
of the purest and deepest green. But there 
were few to witness this festival of joy which 
nature had provided. The gravelled walks were 
not filled as was their wont with trains of courtly 
dons and proud senoras. Now and then a menial 
from the palace hurried rapidly along, bent on 
some errand requiring haste and expedition, and 
marking not what passed around him. The sen¬ 
tinels at the gilded gates shouldered their arque¬ 
buses, and paced wearily upon their beaten path, 
as if they had no heart to execute the task re¬ 
quired of them. The face of every passer-by 
was sad and sorrowful, and the beggar in the 
streets almost forgot to solicit alms, or, if he 
did, the cavalier whom he addressed turned from 
him in mute surprise. Little heed was paid to 
the kind greeting, or friendly salutation. All 
were listening intently to the deep chimes of 
the solemn knell, or hastening to the cathedral, 
to hear the requiem chanted for the dead. The 
gentle spirit of Margaret, queen of Philip III., 
had passed away forever. Life had been brief 
to her. She had complained not, though she 
had suffered much; and it was rest to be released 
from earthly cares and sorrows. Still was she 
mourned, in all sincerity and truth. Her purity 
of heart, and sweetness of disposition, had won 
her many friends among the good and virtuous; 
and even those who once had hated her, because 
she would not countenance the dark wiles and 
intrigues of crafty courtiers, were well content 
to unite in the popular demonstrations of re¬ 
spect. The poor and lowly felt that they had 
lost a benefactor whose place could not be easily 
supplied; for she was always kind and charitable, 
and ready to evince her sympathy in poverty and 
distress. Deeply was she lamented, therefore, 
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and few failed in doing proper homage to her 
memory. 

But some there were, who, while they gave ut¬ 
terance to expressions of condolence, and clothed 
themselves in robes of mourning, rejoiced in heart 
that Margaret was no more. In the midst of the 
general gloom and regret, there were two ladies 
seated in one of the arbors of the royal gardens, 
who cared not to conceal their joy, for they had 
deemed themselves unmarked. They fancied 
not that any eye could witness their light smiles, 
nor that any ear could listen to their bitte- re¬ 
marks and heartless jests. And it is more than 
probable, indeed, that they would have remained 
unobserved, had they not chosen to discourse of 
one in whom the noble cavalier, Don Juan de 
Romano, took deep interest. He had sought a 
quiet place for serious thought of her whom he 
most truly loved, and stood beneath a clump of 
trees, but a few paces distant from the Countess 
of Santiago, and her friend and confidant, the 
Donna Elvira Espinola. His steps had been ar¬ 
rested, as he started to retire, by a name that 
thrilled his heart, and he now lingered and lis¬ 
tened breathlessly, for every word they spoke 
was matter of concern to him. 

“Now give me joy!” said the countess, in a 
harsh and unpleasant tone; for woman’s voice 
is never sweet when slandering words fall from 
her lips. “Now give me joy! This proud 
minion shall be humbled as she well deserves.” 

“Hast thou seen the Donna Viola since this 
morning?” inquired the other. “I was told 
but now, by one of her own women, that she 
had shut herself in her chamber, and refused all 
company.” 

“ She hath much cause to weep,” replied the 
countess; “she can no longer flaunt us as she 
hath done before. It was a sad shame to be so 
outfaced by this haughty upstart!” 

“It is said,” suggested the Donna Elvira, 
“that she even fancied Don Juan would in 
sober earnest woo her for his bride.” 

This remark called forth a merry laugh from 
both the speakers; but had they heard the low, 
yet earnest “ maldito that escaped the cava¬ 
lier as his teeth were firmly set together, they 
would have paused in their conversation. As it 
was, however, the countess soon remarked: 

“In truth she docs; and ever since that rash, 
mad feat of his upon the Douro, she hath no 
eyes nor ears for any one but him. She frowns 
on others a3 if she were the queen of queens; 
and she the progeny of the hated-” 

“ What ?” eagerly interposed the Donna Elvira. 
“ Knowest thou of her parentage ?” 

“Much, my dear Donna, much!” replied the 
countess. “ There were eyes she little dreamed 


of marked her as she lay all in her disarray upon 
his arms—eyes, too, that did not fail to notice 
the tokens on her person which she has carefully 
concealed.” 

“ Thou speakest in riddle,” said the confidant. 

; “Tell me all—is there that which will humble 
; and abase her?” 

“Aye is there!” answered the Countess, “and 
it shall soon appear. Have I not cause to hate 
her, for that she came twixt me and him ? Once 
let me crush the reptile, and Don Juan will soon 
forget this boyish dream.” 

Another curse was muttered by the listener, 
and his eyes glistened like halls of fire. 

“ Oh! give me the secret, dear countess, now!” 
entreated the Donna Elvira. “If I can serve 
thee, be sure T will most willingly!” 

“ Whom dost thou think tliis lady ?” asked the 
other, with a sneer. 

“Nay,I know not,” replied the Donna Elvira 
—“perchance the daughter of some high born 
dame whose birth the law holds not legitimate.” 

“ Not so—not so!” said the countess. “ There 
is not that to shield her. She hath set at naught 
the edict of banishment—and who would spare 
the brood of the accursed Mussulman!” 

“Thou dost surprise me!” returned the con¬ 
fidant. “ These tokens then were-?” 

“The marks of the Moor upon her left shoul¬ 
der,” replied the countess. “It is their custom 
thus to designate their offspring.” 

The Donna Elvira could not conceal her grati- 
, fication, and hastened to inquire— 

“But why is this not public? Why was it 
not told the queen ? With all her weakness she 
: would not have protected the intruder.” 

“ She might not,” said the countess; “ though 
it was well known she protested earnestly against 
the edict, and often pronounced it cruel and un- 
. just. Yet the time was not fitting then, and I 
. thought best that none should hear it.” 

“But now—but now,” exclaimed the Donna 
; Elvira,anxiously. “Let us hasten to reveal it,” 

‘ “ Ah ! stay thy haste,” answered the countess. 

1 “ Thou givest me credit not over much for sense 
; or caution.” 

i “Thou hast not already-7” inquired the 

| other, in a breath. 

| “Ere the hour he past,” returned the coun¬ 
tess, while her face glowed with a fiend-like 
smile, “the dark portals of San Domingo will 
! close upon her in despair!” 

A rapid exclamation, and a groan, which 
; the cavalier could not suppress, affrighted the 
: speakers, who had fancied it but sport to mar 
; forever the hopes of one who had incurred their 
| hate, solely because she was young and fair, and, 
: in her innocence and guilelessness of heart, far 
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more deserving favor than themselves. The 
cavalier did not heed their terror, but springing 
forth into the broad aisle, he advanced toward 
the palace most ill at ease, and with a rapid gait. 
**I will save her!—1 will save her!” he ejacu¬ 
lated, in a frantic tone at every step; while his 
lip quivered, and his heart sank within him as 
he thought upon the peril impending over his 
betrothed. 

Don Juan de Romano was the representative 
of one of the noblest families in old Castile, and 
stood high in honor and in rank at the court of 
his sovereign. His uncle was the Archbishop 
of Toledo, and Grand Inquisitor of Spain; and, 
though young in years, his own personal merits 
had secured him much influence and regard. The 
Donna Viola had captivated the young queen on 
a visit to the Ursuline Convent at Valladolid, by 
her sweet graces and her charming disposition, 
not less than by the harmony of form and fea¬ 
ture then just developing the beauty of perfect 
womanhood. After much entreaty, the lady 
superior was prevailed upon to part with her; 
though she refused to answer all inquiry as to , 
the personal history of the maiden; contenting 
Queen Margaret with the assurance that she ! 
was nobly born, and worthy of her kindness and 
esteem. The Donna Viola soon became the ; 
favorite of her royal mistress. Beautiful in 
person, she was even more lovely in mind; and ' 
though many a gay flatterer smiled upon her, . 
and would have sought her love, she valued not : 
their honied words, but treated each according ; 
to his worth. Don Juan was not then at court, ; 
he having departed on a mission to the French 
monarch, Henry of Navarre. Ho had returned 
but a few months previous to the death of the ’ 
queen, and the Donna Viola had met him, for 
the first time, in the wood of Medina, whither 
she had accompanied her mistress, who some¬ 
times followed her consort to the chase, though 
she did not delight in the cruel sport9 she often 
witnessed. While pursuing her way through 
the forest, the Donna Viola unintentionally suf- ; 
fered her steed to lag behind, and forgot to keep ' 
within hearing of the hounds, until she had lost ' 
sight of her companions. In attempting to re- ; 
trace her steps, she found herself upon a branch j 
of the Douro, and, though she knew it not, for ( 
the wood was dense within a short distance of j 
the main river. Supposing that the stream was j 
fordable, she loosed the rein, and the horse ; 
sprang down the bank. But the first plunge he ] 
made carried him beyond his depth. The cur- | 
rent wa3 rapid, and though the noble animal, as j 
if conscious of their danger, bounded forward 
almost frantically in his efforts to reach the op¬ 
posite shore, while she maintained her seat with 


high courage beaming from her eyes, in spite of 
all they were borne out into the open river. At 
this critical moment Don Juan de Romano came 
in view. The loud shrieks of the lady had been 
heard, and he hurried to her rescue. By dint of 
powerful exertions on his part he bore her from 
the water as it closed over the drowning steed. 
It was this adventure to which the Countess of 
Santiago had alluded. The Donna Viola was 
grateful to her preserver, and they were thrown 
much together. It was not long ere they learned 
to love each other well; and, though it was not 
yet made public, they had been affianced with 
the approval of the queen. 

Without pausing in his course, Don Juan en¬ 
tered the deserted court of the palace. In haste 
he followed the narrow gallaries, and winding 
corridors leading to the apartment of the Donna 
Viola; but on approaching them, he was struck 
dumb and motionless with horror when he saw 
a group of algnazils in their long, black cloaks, 
headed by a dark familiar of the holy office, con¬ 
ducting a female, closely veiled, down a distant 
staircase. He did not heed to make inquiry, for 
well he knew who had been thus sadly inter¬ 
rupted in her mourning for the kind friend she 
loved, and her sweet hopes of a blissful future 
with him to whom her faith had solemnly been 
plighted, by the rude summons of the Inquisitor. 
Again and again he gasped for breath. He dared 
not resist the authority which all men feared and 
reverenced; and it was the impotence of his 
anger, more than all, that forced from him such 
bitter groans. But it was no time to linger there 
in unavailing lamentations. Once and once only 
did he stop to think on what he had heard in the 
arbor; but he dismissed it upon the instant, as 
though it were treason to his love. Then he re¬ 
membered how often his uncle, the Grand In¬ 
quisitor, had smiled upon him in kindness, and 
his heart was lightened of half its load as he 
sprang up, determined to seek his relative forth¬ 
with, and secure his friendly interposition. 

chapter i r. 

Don Juan spared not a moment on the way, 
though he little knew how strong were the toils 
that had ensnared the lady whom ho loved. 

“I would see his excellency, the Grand In¬ 
quisitor,” said he, quickly, to the porter who 
had made haste to put an end to his loud ringing 
of the bell, which echoed far and wide through 
the gloomy halls. 

“He cannot be spoken with, senor,” replied 
the servitor. “The hour is somewhat late— 
will not the morning suit thee?” 

“No, no!” cried the cavalier, with eager¬ 
ness and anxiety depicted in every line of bis 
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countenance. C< I must see him to-night—life, 
and more than life depend upon it. I am his 
nephew—bring me speech with him at once if 
thou hast any heart to feel for misery!” 

“I need not to be thu3 entreated,” said the 
porter. “I will see if thou can’st he admitted.” 

“Do so, I beseech thee!” returned the cava¬ 
lier, with his hands clasped as if in supplication. 

The porter retired, but appeared again in a 
few minutes, and bade the cavalier follow him 
to the room occupied by his uncle. After tra¬ 
versing several long corridors they reached the 
door of the apartment. Here his attendant left 
him, while Don Juan knocked and entered as he 
was bidden. 

The decorations of the chamber were very 
few. The hangings were all of black velvet, 
without embroidery or ornament, save that there 
was upon each tassel a small gilt croslet. There 
were several stools, a table containing a few 
books and manuscripts, a praying desk, a marble 
crucifix, and an image of the virgin. The robes 
and insignia of the Inquisitor were ranged against 
the wall, and above them hung the banner of St. 
Dominique, which the occupant of the room was 
surveying intently, and rejoicing, as he thought 
how many victims would follow it to death, at 
the approaching auto da fe. 

Hernando de Romano was not cruel, or re¬ 
lentless by nature. In early life he had not 
been destined for the church, but had entered 
the army, and served in several campaigns with 
honor and distinction. Shortly after he reached 
the age of manhood he accompanied the army into 
Portugal. While there he became acquainted 
with the daughter of one of the wealthiest lords 
of the Alentejo, whom he saw by stealth, and 
afterward privately married. She made her 
escape to him when he was ready to return to 
Spain, for her relatives would never even look 
on him with courtesy. On their route to Cadiz, 
where he had been ordered, his small command 
was attacked near Huelva by a band of Algerine 
pirates, and his young wife torn from him by 
force, while he was left for dead upon the field. 
When he had recovered from his wounds he made 
every effort in his power to discover whither she 
had been carried, in order to provide for her ran¬ 
som; but he could never obtain the least infor¬ 
mation in regard to her fate; and, in despair at 
his sad fortune, he assumed the dark robes of the 
order to which he now belonged. His thoughts 
had long been sad and bitter, but they gave way 
in time to other emotions. Ambition usurped 
the first place in his heart. He was prompt and 
indefatigable in carrying out his plans. The 
power of the church, and, above all, the power 
of the branch of which he was the head, was the 


darling object that engrossed his mind. Consi¬ 
derations appertaining to anything besides had 
little weight with him. For many years a fierce, 
and at times vindictive rivalry, had existed be¬ 
tween the Dominicans and the Jesuits. A large 
number of valuable benefices had fallen into 
the hands of the latter, and much alarm was 
naturally entertained at their crafty approaches. 
The Grand Inquisitor had the will to dare great 
deeds, and all the genius, though without the 
means necessary to secure their accomplishment. 
The most powerful ministers at the court ac¬ 
knowledged his influence, and the richest abbeys 
and monasteries in Spain were under his control; 
but he required an exhaustless treasure to pro¬ 
secute the vast design he had in contemplation. 
Visions of future greatness danced constantly 
before him. Looking forward to coming years, 
he thought how well a cardinal’s hat would 
grace his brows; and further still, he often fan¬ 
cied that the time might come when the purple 
of St. Peters’ would add new dignity to his 
august person. The persecution of the Moors, 
and the confiscation of their property presented 
to him the certain means of triumph over the 
Jesuit fathers, and of personal advancement 
equat to his fondest hopes. He parcelled out 
upon the map the spoils which must accrue to 
the order he represented, and then sought' an 
interview with the king, to urge him to under¬ 
take the project he bad formed. 

Philip was not easily entreated. Though the 
matter was pressed upon him with untiring per¬ 
tinacity and zeal, quickened in some degree, no 
doubt, by the memory of the unforgotten wrong 
which the Grand Inquisitor himself had suffered, 
the monarch refused to yield. The queen beset 
him with her importunities not to permit such 
rank injustice, and he had half consented to give 
n prompt and peremptory denial, when he was 
taught to fancy that he could hear the thunders 
of the Vatican rolling in the distance, and then 
he was prevailed upon to sign the edict. It was 
a sad blow to Spain, and most bitterly has she 
rued it. Indeed, the heartless and unfeeling 
policy which prevailed with hut few exceptions 
during the two reigns of Philip II. and Philip 
III., was most lamentable in its results. Under 
the auspices of the Moors the provinces of Va¬ 
lencia, Murcia and Andalusia, became the most 
fertile and productive in the kingdom. Sugar, 
cotton, silk, and rice, were introduced by them, 
and the mild sky and soft atmosphere upon the 
shore of the Mediterranean, often enabled the 
husbandman to gather three harvests within the 
year. They established large and valuable manu¬ 
factories of cloth in Cuenca, and of silk and 
leather in Toledo, Cordova, Seville and Grenada. 
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Spain was civilized and enlightened through their 
instrumentality, and their industry ami persever¬ 
ance filled the land with plenty. Taxes and 
forced loans that would have impoverished any 
other people, were submitted to, not absolutely 
without complaint, for it was palpable and gross 
oppression; but they were content to pay them 
so long as their personal liberty was secured. 
In times of danger, too, when hostile armies 
hovered upon the frontier, when the treasury 
was empty, and the nation without the means 
to resist the invader, the coffers of the Moor 
were freely opened to save her from bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

But all these things were forgotten by their 
oppressors; or, if they remembered anything, it 
was how vast had been the sums wrung from 
those to whom appeal had never yet been made 
in vain. The mere pretence that the Moors 
were leagued with the Algerine pirates, false 
and groundless a3 it was, except, perhaps, in a 
few isolated cases, served as the excuse and jus¬ 
tification for deeds of cruelty and bloodshed. In 
the reign of Philip II. the Moorish religion was 
almost destroyed; their festivals were abolished; 
their women were forbidden to appear veiled; 
their children under seven years of age, and 
those born after the date of the edict, were re¬ 
quired to be baptized; and all were compelled 
to attend public worship, or be subjected to 
heavy fines and penalties. That such harsh and 
rigorous measures should have estranged them 
from their adopted country was to have been 
expected; nor was it strange that they should 
ridicule the rites and ceremonies of those, who, 
in their turn, reviled everything that the Moor 
held most sacred. It is only wonderful that 
they complained so little, and bore themselves 
so meekly under such severe persecution. How 
much the consciousness of their inability to re¬ 
sist oppression may have influenced them, for in 
every struggle, though the Spaniards suffered 
much, the Moors were sooner or later defeated, 
can only be conjectured. But it is evident that 
they were sincerely attached to the land, and re¬ 
gretted to leave it; when the edict of Philip III. 
was made public, and their factories and work¬ 
shops were ordered to be closed, their hearth¬ 
stones broken, and themselves banished from 
the kingdom, while their immense wealth was 
shared between the government and the church, 
their wailings were loud and long, and their 
lamentations bitter beyond language to express. 
The edict was executed with unexampled seve¬ 
rity. The Grand Inquisitor and his emissaries 
never relaxed for an instant in the zeal and 
vigilance with which they prosecuted the work. 
The fairest fields of Spain were dyed in blood, 


and the shrieks of tender maidens, and the 
groans of helpless age, were mingled with the 
curses of despairing manhood. Queen Magaret 
entreated for them in vain; some of the noblest 
knights and cavaliers, who saw how important 
it was to the country to preserve the large re¬ 
venues derived from the commerce and manu¬ 
factures of the Moors, protested against the 
edict, but it remained unrepealed. No leniency 
was shown—no mercy exhibited. 

The position of Donna Viola then was a most 
critical one. The circumstances under which, 
if at all, she had violated the edict, were calcu¬ 
lated to heighten her offence in the estimation 
of the tribunal before which she had been sum¬ 
moned, and afforded but little hope in an appeal 
to the Grand Inquisitor. He liad always been 
pleased to look with favor on his nephew as the 
heir of the family name and title, and it gratified 
him to see them worthily honored iu their repre¬ 
sentative; but this feeling of pride was wholly 
subservient to his ambitious aspirations, and his 
ardent desires to enhance the power nnd dignity 
of his beloved order. And even if he had been 
inclined to yield in anything, the certainty that 
it would he regarded as an evidence of weakness 
and hesitation, and expose him to the scoffs and 
denunciations of the Jesuits, would have effec¬ 
tually deterred him. 

The eves of the Inquisitor were turned toward 
the door when Don Juan entered, and a faint 
smile gleamed upon his grave features, as he 
said— 

“Benedicite! my son.” 

“My homage to thee, uncle, as doth become 
me,” said the cavalier, with a respectful saluta¬ 
tion. “Sorry am I to disturb thy meditations; 
but the occasion is one of weighty moment.” 

“What would 5 st thou, ray son?” replied the 
Inquisitor; “thou shalt have my blessing in every 
thing that is good, and conformable to our holy 
church,” 

“ I come to crave a boon of thee,” answered 
the nephew; “one, too, which thou can’st, and 
wilt grant me—wilt thou not?” 

“So that it does not conflict with higher du¬ 
ties,” said the uncle, “ I may say aye to thee.” 

“ It concerns the order over which thou hast 
charge; but surely thou would J st not make it an 
engine of cruelty and oppression?” questioned 
Don Juan. 

“Speak not lightly,” returned the other, in a 
severe tone, “of a power which has the ability 
to punish equal to its will. Knowest thou not 
that walls have ears ? One idle word might in¬ 
volve thee in peril, from which the attempt were 
vain to extricate thee!” 

“ I would speak to thee, father!” said the 
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cavalier, “of a young and helpless maiden who 
is betrothed to me by the most solemn ties. The 
late queen, her mistress, thought to see ns wed¬ 
ded soon 5 but she is now no more, and I have 
no hope except in thee.” 

“Her majesty was weak and foolish,” replied 
the Inquisitor; “too easily influenced by her 
woman feelings, and unmindful of the high mis¬ 
sion she and her spouse were called upon to per¬ 
form.” 

“But what has that to do with her I love?” 
inquired the nephew. 

“ Thou speakest of the Donna Viola, dost thou 
not?” said the Inquisitor. 

“ I do—I do!” replied the cavalier. 

“Thou can’st not save her, if thou would!” 
said the other, authoritatively. “It is rash in 
thee to waste a thought upon her. Thou shalt 
not wed the Moorish damsel ?” 

“But I may rescue her from danger!” ex¬ 
claimed Don Juan, while his countenance glowed 
with the hope he still would cherish. 

“It is useless to entreat me further,” said the 
uncle; “it may not be—and shall not!” 

“Surely, surely,” cried the cavalier, “they 
will not dare to condemn her upon this unjust 
charge. It is not true; it is not true! I pledge 
my life upon it! This accusation hath been 
made in malice, and I will shield her from it— 
do not, oh, do not deny me, uncle!” 

The Inquisitor scarcely remarked the earnest 
and beseeching tone of the cavalier, but pointing 
to the door, said harshly and resolutely— 

“Go hence! Go hence! vain boy—and come 
not here again on such an errand. Be sure 
St. Dominique will guurd his own, now and 
forever!” 

CHATTER III. 

Tite cavalier went forth with a sad heart. 
Hastily he ran over in his mind every circum¬ 
stance he knew connected with the Donna Viola; 
but there was nothing that presented the least 
ground for hope. His uncle had been appealed 
to without avail. The king had the power to 
interfere, yet Don Juan knew too well he would 
not dare to exercise it. All seemed dismal and 
cheerless to his sight. There was not even one 
feeble roy to bid him not despair, or encourage 
him to further efforts; and when he thought 
upon it he groaned in anguish. As he crossed 
the court, the gloom of that dark prison-house 
was forcibly impressed upon him; and he shud¬ 
dered to think what agony she must feel to be 
thus suddenly cut off, in the spring time of her 
womanhood, from all the bright joys and hopes 
that once had filled her heart with happiness. 
Often he asked himself—what must be her feel¬ 
ings? wliat her emotions? would she think of 


; him? would she dwell in fondness on the past? 
; It was painful, indeed, to imagine what would 
; be her reply to such inquiries; still there was a 
; pleasure mingled with it, for he could comfort 
himself with the assurance that he was deeply 
' and sincerely loved. 

The bell sounded for vespers as the cavalier 
reached the gate. The porter immediately rose 
; to pull the cord, and in doing so hurriedly whis¬ 
pered to Don Juan, while his finger was placed 
upon his lips as if to caution him to silence. 

“The superior of St. Ursula alone can save 
her thou lovest. Delay not to seek her, or the 
maiden is lost!” 

The cavalier required no other admonition. 
There was no time to lose, for trial and con¬ 
demnation followed quickly after imprisonment. 
In an hour he was mounted on a fleet courser, 
and hastening madly forward on the road to 
Valladolid. 

The Donna Viola was at first overpowered 
with astonishment and grief. The blow was so 
3 udden and so unexpected. It came upon her 
in the midst of sorrow, it is true; but there had 
been many a fair picture of unalloyed felicity 
conjured up even while she mourned. She had 
lost a kind and faithful friend; but he to whom 
[ her heart and hand were plighted, was yet left 
| to console her; and she thought how little there 
j would now be that could ever interfere with her 
| devoted and engrossing love for him. She had 
| frequently expressed her reluctance to leave the 
; queen; but this she could do no longer; and she 
I would go to the altar without regret, trusting 
: fully that the vows there uttered would be the 
! earnest of happiness to come. It was thus 
; poorly prepared for any adverse fortune that the 
summons of the Inquisition came to separate her 
from the world, which her affection had made so 
glad and joyous. The cruel shock deprived her 
for the time of consciousness, but she soon re¬ 
covered, and suffered them to lead her forth with 
an unfaltering step, and a heart nerved to meet 
whatever should befal her. When the door of 
the solitary cell to which she had been con¬ 
ducted was closed, and she was left alone to 
her sad meditations, she sat down and wept. 
Tears were a relief to her heart, and as they 
flowed, freely and unchecked, she endeavored 
to reeal every incident of her childhood. Her 
earliest recollections were connected with the 
convent in which she was reared and educated. 
An indistinct remembrance haunted her at times 
of a kind lady, with a pale, sweet countenance, 
who smiled sadly but tenderly upon her, and 
sighed and wept as if her heart would break 
when she was folded in her arms. There were 
visions, also, of a foreign land, where she was 
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surrounded by people in an uncouth attire, and 
who spoke in a strange tongue. She recollected 
nothing definitely, however; there was a great 
utal that was mysterious and confused, and but 
lit.lo that seemed clear and palpable. She had 
once asked the superior for information, but the 
latter told her that the time had not yet come 
when it would be prudent to reveal her history; 
that she should disregard the dying injunction 
of her mother, if she communicated auything 
before the proper moment arrived; and that 
until then she must be content without any 
further answer to her inquiries. So she was 
forced, against her will, to remain in utter 
ignorance; but memory would bring back these 
glimpses of former times. It was a solace to 
her to dwell upon them, and fancy how her 
mother looked, and bow much she could have 
loved her if she had only lived till then. All 
these things, and more of the same character, 
were pondered on in her prison. And then she 
thought of her lover, and what must be his feel¬ 
ings when he came to know her fate. She was 
sure he would leave no means untried to rescue 
her, and if the superior of the convent could be 
informed as to her situation, perhaps something 
might be done between them that would open 
the doors of the Inquisition, and banish all ap¬ 
prehension. A 3 she was thinking of this, she 
moved toward the grated window of her cell, 
which overlooked the court; and it was at that 
moment Don Juan de Romano entered, in eager 
haste, to seek his uncle. It was impossible for 
her to communicate anything to lxim, or even 
to attract his attention; but when the mute ap¬ 
pointed to attend her made hi3 appearance, she 
found means to induce him to convey a billet to 
the porter, and as the cavalier went forth he re¬ 
ceived the warning we have stated. 

On the mo ‘ 'g of the fourth day, after the 
arrest of the L^una Viola, the Grand Inquisitor 
and his subordinate officers were seated in judg¬ 
ment in that dark and fearful hall which had 
been the grave of so many fond hopes, and the 
witness of so many scenes of horror. The apart¬ 
ment was lined with sable tapestry, and lighted 
only by a few waxen candles, which threw a 
feeble and sickly glare on everything around. 
The secretaries were seated at a long table co¬ 
vered with black cloth, and wrote steadily on, 
now and then exchanging a word, but never 
suffering their features to relax in their cold and 
stern expression. A few familiars were pre¬ 
sent, motionless as statues, leaning upon their 
long staves of ebony. At one side of the hall 
was a deep recess, also hung with black, where 
were the instruments of torture, which had lis¬ 
tened to the death-throe of the struggling victim 


when those who heard were all unmoved, and 
there was none to aid or succor; or had wrung 
tales of imaginary crime from the agonies of 
suffering mortality, clinging, in despair, to the 
vain hope of saving the remnant of a life already 
valueless. Care, anxious oare and thought sat 
enthroned upon the brows of the Inquisitors, 
but there were no tender emotions, none of the 
blessed light of kindness to relieve the harsh and 
forbidding aspect. 

At the tinkling sound of a small bell, a door 
was opened at one end of the hall, and the Donna 
Viola entered, completely shrouded beneath her 
veil, under the guard of two familiars. 

“Unveil the maiden !” said one of the secre¬ 
taries. 

The order was obeyed, and the face of the 
lady revealed, pale and sorrowful, but exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. She was dressed in a plain robe 
of dark serge. Her hair was plaited neatly over 
her brow and temples, but she wore no orna¬ 
ments. Her form was tall and queenly, and 
her mien dignified and respectful. Though she 
trembled slightly, she advanced toward the cen¬ 
tre of the apartment as she was directed with a 
firm step. Like others, she had learned to fear 
the power in whoso presence she stood, but in 
the hours of solitude she had sought help from 
on high, and she was now self-sustained and 
strong of heart in the proud consciousness of 
innocence. The Grand Inquisitor had often 
beheld the Donna Viola, and her countenance, 
though he knew not why, seemed familiar to 
him; but it wa3 indistinct and like a dream. 
The fancy would recur to him, whenever he was 
in her presence, that she resembled some one 
he had seen before, and as she approached the 
desk behind which he was seated and raised her 
eyes, glistening with the tear-drops that yet lin¬ 
gered there, to gaze.upon him, there was some¬ 
thing in her look that startled him. He dismissed 
the feeling instantly, and spoke quite harshly to 
her— 

“Maiden!” said he, “thou wilt listen to the 
accusation.” 

“I do,” she replied, “most anxiously!” 

“It is charged against thee,” said one of the 
secretaries, reading from a scroll of parchment 
before him, “that, well knowing thou wert of 
the accursed race of Ishmael, thou did*st intrude 
thyself upon her majesty, the late queen, as a 
damsel born of Spanish parents; and also, that 
thou hast used unlawful arts to entice a noble 
lord of Spain, Don Juan de Romano, to offer 
thee his hand in marriage.” 

The Donna Viola blushed faintly as the second 
clause was read, but she spoke up firmly and 
proudly— 
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“And who dares make these ribald charges? 
Where are my accusers? They dare not stand 
before me; fur they know what low and pitiful 
malice it is hath moved them !” 

“The Inquisition doth accuse theeP , said one 
of the officers, sternly. “Thine oflfences are 
grave and serious—dost thou confess them?” 

“I have nothing to confess,” she replied; “I 
am innocent!” 

“ Dost thou deny the marks upon thy person 7” 
asked the Inquisitor. 

“I do not,” she said; “but I have been told 
they were wrongfully placed there by the woman 
who attended on my mother in her sickness.” 

“And what sayest thou to this?” continued 
the officer, without heeding her reply,and point¬ 
ing, as she spoke, to a small amulet which he 
held jn his hand, and which the Donna Yiola 
recollected as one she had worn in her infancy, 
but for years had left untouched among her orna¬ 
ments. It was a simple case of purple morocco 
attached to a slight chain of gold. On opening 
it nothing was discovered but an oval piece of 
polished ivory, upon which were engraved cer¬ 
tain symbolical characters resembling those upon 
the lady’s arm. 

Donna Viola shuddered,as well she might, for 
the evidence was strong, but she replied— 

“I can only say it is a mere plaything given 
me in childhood, which I cast aside long years 
ago. But,” she added more earnestly, “ I am 
no Moorish maiden ! Had I time I could prove 
this beyond a doubt. Give me leave to send for 
the superior of St. Ursula at Valladolid, and all 
shall be made plain. I am not, oh! believe me, 
I am not- guilty. I sought not to impose upon 
the queen whom I most dearly loved; nor have 
I used charms or arts, save those which God 
hath given me!” 

“Let not thy lips pollute His holy name!” 
interrupted the Grand Inquisitor. “These arc 
but weak pretences, which can serve thee not. 
Dost thou confess?” 

“At last,” she answered, without hesitation, 
“those lips were never schooled to lie! The 
charges are most false!” 

“ It is enough!” said the Inquisitor, signing 
with his hand. At that moment the curtains 
which concealed the implements of torture were 
drawn aside, and two of the familiars started 
toward the lady. She barely glanced upon the 
scene before her, and then with a shriek that 
echoed and re-echoed through the apartment, 
fell upon the floor. The officers immediately 
stepped forward to her assistance, but before 
they reached her she was upon her knees, and 
her hands were extended beseechingly to her 
judges, ns she exclaimed— 


“ Oh! spare me this! I pray ye spare me this l 
Ye are not fathers, but ye are men, and can but 
feel for a poor, weak maiden. By the faith ye 
profess, by the God ye serve, I do entreat ye to 
save me from this outrage!” 

“Wilt thou confess?” again asked the Inqui¬ 
sitor. 

“I cannot!” she said; “I cannot; for heaven 
would curse me!” 

“Away with her!” said the Inquisitor, with 
an unmoved look. 

The lady was led unresistingly, though her 
frame quivered, and her steps were slow and 
uneven, to the torture chamber. The curtains 
fell behind her, and the Grand Inquisitor turned 
aside as if he would not mark the sounds which 
eould not fall entirely unheeded on his ear. The 
amulet was in his hand, and as a low groan came 
from the adjoining room, he pressed it so firmly 
that the ivory was broken, and a heavy gold ring, 
of rare and curious workmanship, and with let¬ 
ters and devices stamped upon it, fell to the floor. 
He caught it up instantly and examined it. As he 
turned it in his fingers his countenance blanched 
with horror, and he cried out, in an unearthly 
tone— 

“Unbind the maiden!—unbind the maiden!” 

He attempted to utter something besides, but 
his words were so incoherent, and his manner so 
unusual, that he eould not be understood. When 
the Donna Viola reappeared, he sank into the 
arms of one of the officers near him, and was 
borne senseless from the hall. 

A few hours later there was a sorrowful, but 
not unhappy company assembled in the apart¬ 
ment of the Grand Inquisitor. They were the 
superior of St. Ursula, Don Juan, the Donna 
Viola, and her father, Hernando de Romano. 
The story of her mother had been told. After 
her capture she was taken to Algiers, where her 
daughter was born. The Moorish nurse who 
attended her had affixed the marks upon the in¬ 
fant without her knowledge, and placed about 
its neck the amulet, where she had afterward 
concealed the ring with which she had been wed¬ 
ded. Though suffering constantly with sickness 
she remained neurly three years in captivity, 
when she was ransomed, together with a num¬ 
ber of Ursuline nuns from Marseilles, who had 
learned the particulars of her situation. She 
accompanied them on their return; and they re¬ 
commended her to the sisterhood at Valladolid. 
On arriving there she learned that her husband 
had taken the vows which separated him from 
her forever. Ere another year expired she died 
| in the convent, leaving her daughter to the care 
| of the superior, to whom she communicated the 
■ secret of her birth,under a solemn pledge not to 
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reveal it until the father’s death. Circumstances 
prevented this, as we have seen, and enabled 
Don Juan de Romano to claim her as his bride, 
and that with the approval of the Grand Inqui¬ 
sitor of Spain. 
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THE OLD DEACON. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

“She loved not wisely, but too well.” 

It was a balmy pleasant Sabbath morning; so 
green and tranquil was our valley home, that 
tho very air seemed more holy than on other 
days. The dew was floating in a veil of soft 
mist from the meadows on School Hill, where 
the sunshine came warmly, while the wild- 
flowers in the valley lay in shadow, still heavy 
with tho night rain. The trees which feathered 
the hill sides, were vividly green, and Castle 
Rock towered—a magniflcent picture—its base 
washed by the water, and darkened by unbroken 
shadow, while a soft, fleecy cloud, woven and 
impregnated with silvery light, floated among 
its topmost cliffs. The two villages lay upon 
their opposite hills, with the deep river gliding 
between, like miniature cities, deserted by the 
feet of men; not a sound arose to disturb the 
sweet music of nature, for it was the hour of 
morning prayer, and there was scarcely a hearth¬ 
stone which, at that time, was not made a do¬ 
mestic altar. At last a deep bell-tone came 
sweeping over the valley from the Episcopal 
steeple, and was answered by a cheerful peal 
from the belfry of our new academy. The re¬ 
verberations were still sounding, mellowed by 
the distant rocks, when the hitherto silent vil¬ 
lage seemed suddenly teeming with life. The 
dwelling-houses were flung open, and the in¬ 
habitants came forth in smiling family groups, 
prepared for worship. Gradually they divided 
into separate parties. Tho Presbyterians walked 
slowly toward their huge old meeting-house, 
and the more gaily-dressed Episcopalians sought 
their more fashionable house of worship. Old 
people were out—grandfathers and grandmo¬ 
thers, with the blossom of the grave on their 
aged temples. Children, with their rosy cheeks 
and sunny eyes, rendered more rosy and more 
bright with pride of their white frocks, pretty 
straw bonnets, and pink wreaths. It was plea¬ 
sant to see the little men and women striving in 
vain to subdue their bounding steps, and school 
their sparkling faces to a solemnity befitting the 
occasion. There, might be seen a newly-mar¬ 
ried pair walking bashfully apart not daring to 
venture on the unprecedented boldness of link¬ 
ing arms in public, yet feeling very awkward, 
and almost envying another couple who led a 
roguish little girl between them. She—a mis¬ 
chievous little thing—all the time exerting her 
baby strength to wring that chubby hand from 
her mother’s grasp—pouting her cherry lips 
when either of her scandalized parents checked 
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her bounding step or too noisy prattle, and, at 
last, subdued only by intense admiration of her 
red morocco shoes, as they flashed in and out 
like a brace of wood lilies beneath her spotted 
muslin dress. 


i 

i 

\ 


placed by a white satin riband, while the rich 
and abundant brown curls that had formerly 
drooped over her neck were gathered up, and 
parted plainly over her forehead. One look she 
east upon the congregation, then her eyes fell, 


At length our excellent minister appeared at \ the long lashes drooped to her burning cheek, 
the southern entrance, and walked up the aisle, ! and with a downcast brow she followed her 
followed by his grey-headed old deacon. The 1 mother to a seat, but not that occupied by the 
minister paused at the foot of the pulpit 3 tairs, j old deacon. There was a slight bustle when 
and with a look of deep and respectful reve- I she entered, and many eyes were bent on her, 
rence, held the door of the “Deacon’s Seat,” ; a few from curiosity, more from on impulse of 
while the old man passed in. That little atten- \ commiseration. She sat motionless in a corner 
tion went to the deacon’s heart; he raised his ; of the pew, her head drooping forward, and her 
heavy eyes to the pastor with a meek and heart eyes fixed on the small hands that lay clasped 
touching expression of gratitude, that softened in her lap. After the little party was settled, a 
many who looked upon it, even to tears. The ; stillness crept over the house; you might have 
minister turned away and went up the stairs, ! heard a pin drop, or the rustle of a silk dress, to 
not in his usual sedate manner, but hurriedly, the extremity of that large room. All at once 


and with unsteady footsteps. When he arrived there arose a noise at the door opposite the pul 
in the pulpit, those who sat in the gallery saw pit; it was but a footstep ringing on the threshold 
him fall upon his knees, bury his face in his stone, and yet the people turned their heads and 
hands, and pray earnestly, and, it might be, looked startled, as if something uncommon was 
weep, for when he arose, hi3 eyes were dim about to happen. It was only a handsome, bold 
and flushed. looking young man, who walked up the aisle 


Directly after the entrance of the minister 
and deacon, came two females, one a tall, spare 
woman, with thin features, very pale, and be¬ 
speaking continued but meekly-endured suffer¬ 
ing. There was a beautiful and Quaker-like 
simplicity in the book muslin kerchief folded 
over the bosom of her black silk dress, with 
the corners drawn under the riband strings in 
front, and pinned smoothly to the dress behind. 
Her grey hair was patted neatly under the black 
straw bonnet, and those who knew her remarked 
that it had gained much of its silver since she 
had last entered that door. In her arms the 


with a haughty step, and entered a pew on the 
opposite side from that occupied by the mother 
and daughter, and somewhat nearer the pulpit. 
A battery of glances was levelled on him from 
the galleries, but he looked carelessly up, and 
even smiled when a young girl by whom he 
seated hirnself, drew back with a look of indig¬ 
nation to the furthest corner of the pew. The 
old deacon looked up as those bold footsteps 
broke the stillness; his thin cheek and lips be¬ 
came deathly white, he grasped the railing con¬ 
vulsively, half rose, and then fell forward with 
his face on his hands, and remained motionless 


matron bore a rosy infant, robed in a long white 
frock, and an embroidered cap. A faint color ; 
broke into her sallow cheek, for though she did : 
not look up, it seemed to her as if every eye ; 
in that assembly was turned upon her burthen. : 
They were ali her neighbors, many of them 
kind and truthful friends, who had knelt at the ! 
same communion-table with her for years. Yet : 
she could not meet their eyes, nor force that ' 
tinge of shame from her pure cheek, but moved 
humbly' forward, weighed to the dust with a ■ 
sense of humiliation and suffering. A slight, ■ 
fair creature walked by her side, partly shrink¬ 
ing behind her all the way, pale and drooping ■ 
like a crushed lily. It was the deacon’s daugh- : 
ter, and the babe was hers; but she was unmar¬ 
ried. A black dress and plain white Vandyke 
supplanted the muslin that, in the days of her 
innocence, had harmonized so sweetly with her 
pure complexion. The close straw bonnet was 
the same, but its trimming of pale blue was dis- 


us before. Well might the wronged old man 
yield, for a moment, to the infirmities of human 
nature, even in the house of God. That bold 
man who thu3 audaciously intruded into his pre¬ 
sence, had crept like a serpent to his hearthstone 
—had made his honest name a bye-word, and 
his daughter, the child of his old age, a crea¬ 
ture for men to bandy jests about. But for 
him, that girl, now shrinking from the gaze of 
her own friends, would have remained the pride 
of his home, a ewe Iamb in the church of God. 
Through his wiles she had fallen from the high 
place of her religious trust, and now, in the ful¬ 
ness of her penitence, she had come forward to 
; confess her fault, and receive forgiveness of the 
; church it had disgraced. 

1 The old deacon had lost his children one by 
j one, until this gentle girl alone was left to him; 
t he had folded a love for her, his latest born, in 
I his innermost heart, until all unconsciously she 
< had become to it an idol. The old man thought 
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it was to punish him that God had permitted her 
to sink into temptation ; he said so, beseechingly, 
to the elders of the church, when, at her request, 
he called them together, and made known her 
disgrace. He tried to take some of the blame 
upon himselfj and that ho had, perhaps, been 
less indulgent than he should have been, and so | 
her affections had been more easily won from j 
her homo and duty—that he feared he had been - 
a proud man—spiritually proud, but now he was : 
more humble, and if his Heavenly Father had \ 
allowed these things in order to chasten him, ! 
the end had been obtained; he was a stricken • 
old man, but could say, “the will of God be ! 
done.” Therefore he besought his brethren not 
to cast her forth to her disgrace, but to accept ' 
her confession of error and repentance; to be 
merciful, and receive her back to the church. \ 
He went on to say how humbly she had crept 
to his feet, and prayed him to forgive her; how 
his wife had spent night after night in prayer ' 
for her fallen child, and so he left her in their 
bands, only entreating that they would deal mer- ; 
cifully by her, and he would bless them for it. 

Willingly would the sympathizing elders have 
received the stray lamb again, without further 
humiliation to the broken-hearted old man; but 
it could not be. The ungodly were willing to ; 
visit the sins of individuals on a whole commu- ! 
nity. The purity of their church must be pre- i 
served—the penance exacted. ; 

From the time of that church-meeting, the poor 
father bent himself earnestly to the strengthen- : 
ing of his child’s good purposes. He made no 
complaint, and strove to appear—nay, to be 
—resigned and cheerful; he still continued to 
perform the offices of deacon, though the erect 
gait and somewhat dignified consciousness of 
worth that formerly distinguished him, had 
utterly disappeared. On each succeeding Sab¬ 
bath, his brethren observed some new prostra¬ 
tion of strength. Day by day his cheek grew 
thin—his voice hollow, and his step more and 
more feeble. It was a piteous sight—a man 
who had been remarkable for bearing his years 
so bravely, moving through the aisles of that old 
meeting-house with downcast eyes, and shoul¬ 
ders stooping as beneath a burthen. At last the 
mildew of grief began to wither up the memory 
of that good man. When the first indications 
of this appeared, the hearts of his brethren 
yearned toward the poor deacon with a united 
feeling of deep commiseration. The day of 
Julia’s humiliation had been appointed, and the 
Sabbath which preceded it, was a sacramental 
one. The old deacon was getting very decre¬ 
pit, and his friends would have persuaded him 
from performing the duties of the day. He 


shook his head, remarked that they were very 
kind, but he was not ill, so they let him bear 
about the silver cup filled with consecrated 
wine, as he had done for twenty years before, 
though many an eye filled with tears as it 
marked the continued trembling of that hand, 
which more than once caused the cup to shake, 
and the wine to run down its sides to the floor. 
There was an absent smile upon his face when 
he came to his daughter’s seat. On finding it 
empty he stood bewildered, and looked help¬ 
lessly round upon the congregation, as if he 
would have inquired why she was not there. 
Suddenly he seemed to recollect; a mortal pale¬ 
ness overspread his face. The wine-cup drop¬ 
ped from his hand, and he was led away, crying 
like a child. 

Many of his brethren visited the afflicted man 
during the next week. They always found him 
in his orchard, wandering about under the heavy 
boughs and picking up the withered green apples 
which the worms had eaten away from their un¬ 
ripe stems. These he diligently hoarded away 
near a large, sweet briar-bush winch grew in a 
corner of the rail fence. On the next Sabbath 
he appeared in the meeting-house, accompanied 
by the minister as we have described, to be out¬ 
raged in the very house of God by the presence 
of the man who had desolated his home. It is 
little wonder, that even there, his just wrath was, 
for a moment, kindled. The service began, and 
that erring girl listened to it as one in a dream. 
Her heart seemed in a painful sleep; but when 
the minister closed his bible, and sat down, the 
stillness made her start. A keen sense of her 
position came over her. She cast a frightened 
look cn the pulpit, and then sank back pale and 
nervous, her trembling hand wandering in search 
of her mother’s. The old lady looked on her 
witli fond grief, whispered soothing words, and 
tenderly pressed the little hand that so implor¬ 
ingly besought her pity. Still the poor girl trem¬ 
bled, and shrank in her seat as if she would have 
crept away from every human eye. 

The minister arose, his face looked calm, but 
the paper which contained the young girl’s con¬ 
fession, shook violently in his hand as lie unrol¬ 
led it. Julia knew that it was her duty to arise. 
She put forth her hand, grasped the carved work 
of the seat, and stood upright until the reading 
was finished, staring, all the time, wildly, in the 
pastor’s face, as if she wondered what it could 
all be about. She sat down again, pressed a 
hand over her eyes, and seemed asking God to 
give her more strength. 

The minister descended from the pulpit, for 
there was yet to be another ceremony; a baptism 
of the infant. That gentle, erring girl, was to 
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go up alone with the child of her shame, that it 
might be dedicated to God before the congrega¬ 
tion. She arose with touching calmness, took 
the babe from her mother’s arms, and stepped 
into the aisle. She wavered at first, and a keen 
sense of shame dyed her face, neck and very 
hands, with a painful flush of crimson, but as she 
passed the pew where young Lee was sitting, an 
expression of proud anguish came to her face, 
her eyes filled with tears, and she walked steadily 
forward to the communion-table, in front of her 
father’s seat. There was not a tearless eye in that 
whole congregation. Aged, stern men, bowed 
their heads to conceal the sympathy betrayed 
there. Young girls—careless, light-hearted crea¬ 
tures, who, never dreaming of the frailty of their 
own natures, had reviled the fallen girl, now 
wept and sobbed to see her thus publicly hum¬ 
bled. Young Lee became powerfully agitated; 
his breast heaved, his face flushed hotly, then 
turned very pale, and at last he started up, flung 
open the pew door, and hurried up the aisle with 
a disordered and unequal step. 

“What name?” inquired the pastor, bending 
toward the young mother, as he took the child 
from her arms. 

Before she had time to speak, Lee stood by 
her side, and answered in a loud, steady voice, 
“that of his father, James Lee!” 

The trembling of that poor girl’s frame was 
visible through the whole house, her hand drop¬ 
ped on the table, and she leaned heavily on it 
for support, but did not look up. The minister 
dipped his hand in the antique china bowl, laid 
it upon the babe’s forehead, and, in a clear voice, 
pronounced the name. A faint cry broke from 
the child as the cold drops fell on his face. The 
sound seemed to arouse all the hitherto unknown 
and mysterious feelings of paternity slumbering 
in the young father’s heart. His eye kindled, 
his cheek glowed, and impulsively he extended 
his arms and received the infant. His broad 
chest heaved beneath its tiny form, and his eyes 
seemed fascinated by the deep blue orbs which 
the little creature raised smilingly and full of 
wonder to his face. Lee bore his son down the 
aisle, laid him gently in his astonished grand¬ 
mother’s lap, and returned to the pulpit again. 
Julia still had moved a little, and overcome with 
agitation, leaned heavily against the railing of 
the pulpit-stairs. Lee bent his head, and whis¬ 
pered a few earnest words, and held forth his 
hand. She stood, for a moment, like one be¬ 
wildered, gave a doubtful, troubled look into Ins 
eyes, and laid her hand in his. He drew her 
gently to the table, and in a firm, respectful 
voice, requested the minister to commence the 
marriage service. 


The pastor looked puzzled and irresolute. 
The whole proceeding was so unexpected and 
strange, that even he lost all presence of mind. 
“A publishment is necessary to our laws,” he 
said, at length, casting a look on the deacon, 
but the old man remained motionless, with his 
hands clasped over the railing, and his face 
bowed upon them. Thinking him too much 
agitated to speak, and uncertain of his duty, the 
divine lifted his voice and demanded if any one 
present had ought to say against a marriage be¬ 
tween the two persons standing before him. 

Every face in that church was turned on the 
deacon, but he remained silent and motionless, 
so the challenge was unanswered, and the minis¬ 
ter felt compelled to proceed with the ceremony, 
for he remembered what was, at first, forgotten, 
that the pair had been published according to 
law, months before, when Lee bad, without 
given reason, refused to fulfil his contract. 

The brief but impressive ceremony was soon 
over, and with an expression of more true hap¬ 
piness than had ever been witnessed on his fine 
features before, Lee conducted his wife to her 
mother, and placed himself respectfully by her 
side. The poor bride was scarcely seated, when 
she buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
burst into a passion of tears, which seemed as if 
it never would be checked. The congregation 
went out. The young people gathered about 
the doors, talking over the late strange scene, 
while a few members lingered behind, to speak 
with the deacon’s wife before they left the 
church. Lee and his companion stood in their 
pew, looking anxiously toward the old man. 
There was something unnatural in his motion¬ 
less position, which sent a thrill through the 
matron’s heart, and chained her to the floor, 
as if she had suddenly turned to marble. The 
minister came down the pulpit-stairs, and ad¬ 
vancing to the old man, laid his hand kindly 
upon the withered fingers clasped over the rail¬ 
ing; lie turned very pale, for the hand which he 
touched was cold and stiffened in death. The 
old man was feeble with grief, and when young 
Lee appeared before him, his heart had broke 
amid the rush of its strong feelings. 
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PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

A youNG man who had received a tolerably 
good education, and a legacy of honest prin¬ 
ciples, came to Philadelphia a few years ago 
to seek his fortune. His name was Abiram 
Granger. He brought a letter from the clergy¬ 
man of the village where he had resided all his 
life, to a merchant in the city. His first care 
was to present this introductory letter, on which 
Mr. Barker, the merchant, told him to calt the 
next day. 

On the next day the young man went to Mr. 
Barker’s store, and entered upon his duties. 
The merchant found him clear-headed, quick, 
and of good address; and noticed, besides, that 
his sense of right was much keener than in men 
generally. As for instance, in selling an article, 
although he took pains to make the sale, he 
never in the least exaggerated its quality. But 
Mr. Barker said to himself— 

“ He will learn better than that, ere long. He 
will find that the seller has enough to do to take 
care of his particular interest, and must learn 
the buyer to look after his own concerns.” 

One day Granger had a customer to whom he 
was endeavoring to sell an article that he could 
not praise very warmly. 

“Can yon recommend this?” asked the buyer. 

“ Frankly, I cannot,” replied Granger. 

“Then 1 will not take it,” said the customer, 
and went out. 

Barker overheard this, and as soon as the man 
left, came to the side of his clerk, and said— 

“Why didn’t he take it, Abiram?” 

“ Because I could not recommend it a3 a first 
rate article.” 

“Did he ask you to do so?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I could have sold it,” said the merchant. 

“And so could I, if I had told him a false¬ 
hood.” 

“But I could have sold it without telling a 
direct falsehood.” 

“ How ?” And the clear, earnest eyes of Gran¬ 
ger were fixed upon the face of the merchant. 

“By saying, for instance, that the article I 
believed to be very fair, as it came from a good 
manufacturer’s, and had cost within a fraction 
of what was asked for it; or that it was difficult 
to recommend any article in unequivocal terms, 
but that, for all I know to the contrary, this 
would give satisfaction. There are a dozen 
ways, in which to evade a direct question such 
as was asked of you; and this secret you must 
learn, or you will never rise in the world.” 


The last remark of Mr. Barker fixed itself 
upon the mind of Granger. Ho had an ardent 
desire to rise in the world. Par was it from his 
ideas to plod along through life in an obscure 
position. Ho was ambitious to rise above the 
dead level of the great mass, who are content 
with food and raiment. He had believed it pos¬ 
sible to attain the summit of his wishes without 
in the least compromising the honest principles 
with which he had entered the world. The first 
question of this came with the strange remark of 
Mr. Barker—strange at least to his ears. Never 
rise in the world if he did not learn the art of 
duplicity! Never rise in the world without 
laying aside the integrity of character which he 
had been taught to believe would elevate a man 
to the highest place for which he might aspire, 
if he had the intelligence to procure the means! 
His mind was startled and confused by this. 

Granger was a young man, and Barker at 
least fifty-five. The latter had treated him 
from the first with kindness and confidence, 
and he felt for him something like affection ns 
well as respect. His age gave weight to his 
words—an undue weight. Granger thought of 
them, and dreamed over them. He observed 
the other young men in the store, and found 
that they made it a point to sell a customer as 
much as possible; and, without absolutely lying 
to the extent of detection, to exaggerate in re¬ 
gard to the quality of goods just sufficiently to 
secure a sale. 

“And must I do this?” he asked himself. 
“Is duplicity and covert falsehood necessary 
in order to enable a man to rise in the world? 
Surely, this cannot be!” 

Yet from the time Mr. Barker told him that 
he could not rise in the world unless he looked 
so closely at his own interests as not to see the 
interest of others, Granger’s manner toward cus¬ 
tomers changed. He no longer thought of jus¬ 
tice to them as well as justice to his employer. 
A few months later, and no one in the store 
could drive a sharper bargain with a customer 
than he. 

“My old friend Lyon was right,” remarked 
Barker to himself, as he looked on and noted 
the shrewdness.with which the young man con¬ 
ducted his sales to a large, country dealer— 
“ Granger will doubtless rise in the world. My 
word for it, he will take care of himself if ever 
he gets a fair chance.” 

A couple of years in the store of Mr. Barker 
made Granger a shrewd and accomplished busi¬ 
ness man. There was no better salesman in the 
city. 

“Granger,” said a partner in an old estab¬ 
lished house with which Mr. Barker dealt pretty 
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largely, to the young man—“what are your 
future views in regard to business?” 

“I have never yet, clearly defined them,” ho 
replied. 

“Are you inclined to enter into business?” 
was next asked. 

“If I can make such arrangements as promise 
certain success. Not without.” 

“ Barker’s country custom is large and good.” 

“Yes; both large and good. We sell heavily 
to some of the best men in the country.” 

“So I thought. To what extend could you 
control this custom?” 

“To almost any extent if I had enough capital 
to work with. To control custom, we must have 
just such goods as customers want.” 

“Then you are not averse to forming a busi¬ 
ness connexion, if the required capital is fur¬ 
nished ?” 

“ Not at all. My wish is to get into business 
for myself as soon as I can see the right kind of 
an opening.” 

“You know my son, who has been for some 
time in our counting-room?” 

“Yes.” 

“ My wish is to associate him in business with 
a man who is well prepared to enter into it with 
spirit and intelligence. I think you are such a 
man. I will furnish any amount of capital that 
can be used safely. Will you turn this over in 
your mind, and be prepared to tell me, in the 
course of a week, what your views are upon the 
subject ?” 

“I will,” replied Granger, and the men sepa¬ 
rated. 

“ Control his best custom,” Granger said, 
musingly, to himself, as ho sat alone in his 
room that night, pondering over the proposi¬ 
tion that had been made to him. “Will that be 
altogether right? I believe I could take away 
the very cream of his business; but will it be 
right to do so ? Right! Where is the wrong ? 
These men are not sold to him. They are 
under no obligation to buy from him. If I go 
into business I must sell to men who have been 
somebody’s customers. And any how, he has 
money enough. It is time that he gave place 
to those who have their fortunes to make. I 
shall not get another such an offer soon, that is 
clear, and I would be a fool not to accept this.” 

When he saw the merchant who had made 
the proposal, he was ready to treat with him. 
It was finally agreed that he should remain with 
Mr. Barker during the spring trade, in order to 
influence his best customers as much as possi¬ 
ble, and then get ready to open by fall with an 
entirely new and extensive assortment of goods. 

When the customers of Mr. Barker received 


the circular of Granger & Grant, they very 
generally fell inclined to encourage the new 
firm for the sake of Granger, who was a fa¬ 
vorite with nearly all of them. He had per¬ 
sonally informed them of his intention to go 
into business, backed by a heavy amount of capi¬ 
tal, and promised to sell them on a little better 
terms than Mr. Barker had ever given them. 
It is not, therefore, at all surprising that a very 
large proportion of Barker’s old customers made 
pretty heavy bills with the new firm, where they 
bought, or at least were made to believe that 
they bought goods at much better rates than they 
had been in the habit of obtaining at the old 
house. 

The effect of this upon the business of Mr. 
Barker was clearly marked. Instead of selling 
some two hundred thousand dollars worth of 
goods in a year, his trade fell off to nearly one 
half, and was not restored again. The mass of 
his old customers who had dealt with him for 
years, were drawn off by Granger, and his house 
was not likely to make many new ones. But 
he did not know how industrious the young men 
had been in sapping his business, nor suspect 
that unfair means had been used. Even if he 
had known this, he would have had no just cause 
of complaint, for having underminded the young 
man’s principles, he could not be surprised if, in 
the pursuit of his own interest, he disregarded 
that of every one else—his employer’s among 
the rest. 

“That Granger is going to be a rich man,” 
said a neighbor to the old merchant. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “He’s got the right 
kind of stuff in him; and is keen as a razor at a 
bargain. In ten years from now, if he doesn’t 
overreach himself, he will be far in advance of 
most men in this street. Would you have be¬ 
lieved it ?—when he first came to me, he had a 
conscience quite as tender as a parson’s. In 
selling to a customer, he would he as careful to 
set forth all the defects as he would the excel¬ 
lencies of a piece of goods. He was for even 
handed justice all around.” 

“ I should think you found him a great advan¬ 
tage to your establishment,” said the neighbor, 
appearing quite amused at the fact of a salesman 
putting the interest of a customer upon a par 
with that of his employer. 

“Not much at first, I must own. But I saw 
that he wa9 active, quick, shrewd and anxious 
to rise in the world, and I knew that all he 
wanted was a hint or two, which I gave. After 
that, there was no more difficulty. He could 
sell as many goods as any one in the store.” 

“He’s cutting into your business pretty se¬ 
riously now, is he not?” 
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“ I’m afraid he is. But I suppose it’s all 
right.” 

“You sharpened him?” remarked the neigh¬ 
bor, with a significant expression. 

“Yes,” was rather dryly answered. “And I 
rather think I have made him too keen even for 
myself,” he added mentally. 

He was certainly right there. 

The young man with whom Granger had be¬ 
come associated in business, was no match for 
him in shrewdness, though activo and indus¬ 
trious; and Granger soon managed to make him 
as much a cypher in the concern as possible. 
In this there was a design. By means of the 
capital which Grant could command, he knew 
that he could build up a large business; and he 
meant, the moment his own share of profit in 
the concern was large enough, added to his credit, 
to sustain him alone, to get rid of his partner, and 
secure the entire income of the business to him¬ 
self. 

The impression made by the new house upon 
the business of Mr. Barker proved to be a more 
serious matter than either Granger or the old 
merchant had anticipated. At the close of the 
very first business season after the new firm had 
been fairly launched upon the sea of trade, Bar¬ 
ker had nearly fifty thousand dollars worth of 
fall goods on hand; his purchases having ex¬ 
ceeded his ordinary sales nearly that amount, 
and upon these he lost much more than all his 
profits upon what he did sell. In the spring he 
again miscalculated in buying, and in the ensu¬ 
ing fall, committed the same error. From that 
time, the tide fairly set against him. His assort¬ 
ment of goods was not so large and tempting as 
it had been, and Granger & Grant were all the 
rage among the country dealers. 

At the end of five years, Barker was worth 
just half what he was when be made the suc¬ 
cessful attack upon his clerks principles in order 
to secure his own interest. By that time, Gran¬ 
ger considered himself quite strong enough to 
stand alone in business, and began to reflect 
seriously upon the best mode of getting rid of 
his partner, whom he now considered of about 
as much use as the fifth wheel to a coach. In 
this, however, he rather underrated Mr. Grant, 
who had, in a connexion of five years with a 
man as keen for his own interest as was Gran¬ 
ger, cut, as the saying is, his eye teeth. He was 
rather wider awake than his partner suspected. 

Fifty thousand dollars, according to the books 
of the firm, had been made by each member in 
the co-partnership. With a capital of fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars, and the unlimited credit which he 
believed he could command, Granger felt that he 
could do business enough to net at least twenty 


j thousand dollars a year, and with that he thought 
he would be satisfied. As to the custom of the 
| house, ho was sure that he could take that with 
him. The capital which his partner had fur- 
^ nished, he considered a small matter in com* 
| parison with his business talents and facilities. 
| After thinking of the matter for some time, 
< and regarding it in all the aspects it might pos- 
l sibly assume, Granger determined to give notice 

I of his wish to have the partnership terminate. 
When this was done, he was rather surprised at 
the reply, 

“Yes, I am aware that such is your desire— 
^ made with the utmost coolness.” 

“ In what way did you gain this information ?” 
asked Granger, exhibiting some confusion. 

“From Mr. Archer,” returned Grant, in his 
usual quiet way, “ He mentioned it to me some 
weeks ago.” 

“He did?” ejaculated Granger, now coloring 
deeply. 

Archer was one of their best customers, to 
whom Granger had communicated what was in 
his mind, in order to secure him when he got 
under way for himself. 

“ Yes; and I have been expecting to hear from 
you on the subject, daily, ever since.” 

“ Then of course your mind is made up,” said 
Granger. 

“Oh, ye3. I am ready for a dissolution of 
the co-partnership; and, indeed, desire it, since 
you have ceased to be content with the present 
arrangement. 

There was a coolness about Grant that Gran¬ 
ger by no means liked; and he felt too well as¬ 
sured that both he and his father were aware of 
the hand he was endeavoring to play against 
them. The fact of Archer’s having mentioned 
what he had said to him, had forewarned them. 

The terms of settlement were by no means 
what Granger had anticipated. He had sup¬ 
posed that his partner would be ready to pay 
him an estimated proportion of profits, and con¬ 
tinue the business. This would have given him 
the capital ho wanted; and ho trusted to his own 
sagacity to enable him to draw off the best cus¬ 
tom to his now establishment. But Grant and 
his long-headed father understood all this very 
well, and would listen to no proposition of the 
kind. The only thing to which they would 
agree, was a regular settlement of the business, 
each party to receive his proportion of profit as 
fast as it was realized. As neither of the part¬ 
ners was willing that the other should continue 
the business, it was finally agreed that a trustee 
should be appointed to settle it up, and each 
party, in the interim, be free to make what new 
arrangements he chose. 
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A new arrangement was no difficult matter 
for Grant, whose father could furnish as much 
capita! as ho wanted# In a month from the 
time a dissolution between him and Granger 
was announced, the circulars of Grant & Co., 
“successors to Granger & Grant,” were flying 
over the country, and their business spread with 
three-fourths of the best custom of the old firm. 

Foiled in his scheme, Granger fully expected 
an advantageous offer to go into business within 
a week after the announcement of his dissolu¬ 
tion with Grant. But in this he happened to be 
mistaken. The surprise created by the dissolu¬ 
tion, and especially by the terms of it, which 
completely destroyed a large and flourishing 
business, set every one to asking questions; and 
the father of Grant was very ready to give the 
true version with liberal embellishments and 
comments of his own. This was repeated with 
exaggerations in business circles, and fixed upon 
Granger a reputation that made a connexion 
with him by no means desirable. 

By the end of a year, he had received fifteen 
thousand dollars from the old business. The 
settlement progressed slowly, and the sequel 
proved that many bad debts had been made. 

With this small capital, Granger determined 
to enter into business, feeling confident that he 
could not only buy to any extent he might desire, 
but have as many of his old customers as he 
wanted. In both these conclusions he happened 
to be in error. As a buyer, he found that Abi- 
ram Granger was not so potent a name as that 
of the old firm, Granger & Grant. During the 
first year in which he carried on business in his 
own name, he received five thousand dollars 
from the trustee of Granger & Grant, and lost 
five thousand dollars by buying too many goods. 
In the second year a final settlement of the old 
concern was made, and six thousand dollars 
paid to him as the balance of profit. Instead 
of having made fifty thousand dollars in five 
years, he realized but twenty thousand. This 
would have been very well, if his cupidity had 
not unsettled his mind. 

Three years sufficed to wind up Granger’s 
operations on his own account. In his eager¬ 
ness to do a large business, and to throw Grant 
& Co., if possible, into the shade, he sold goods 
to almost every country merchant who came 
along, and there were enough of doubtful credit 
to buy from him as much as he was willing to 
sell them. The consequence was a total failure, 
and inability to pay over fifty cents on the dollar, 
after having sunk his entire capital. And what 
was a little singular, by the failure of Granger, 
Barker, who lmd first tampered with his strictly 
honest principles, lost ten thousand dollars. 


The young man never got on his feet again, 
and is, to this day, a clerk on a moderate salnry, 
while Grant & Co. are reputed to be worth every 
cent of two hundred thousand dollars. 

So much for the subserviency of principle to 
interest. In the long run, strict honesty is, 
doubtless, the best policy. The position taken 
by Barker, that the seller must consult his own 
interest alone, and let the buyer take eare of 
himself is not a just one; nor is the entire dis¬ 
regard of the buyer’s interests by any means 
necessary to success in business. Men generally 
think so; but we are satisfied that it is an error 
more fatal to success than any one of the many 
common errors that prevail among business men. 
The direct result is often beneficial, but ultimate 
results, the causes of which are too rarely seen 
and recognized, could they be traced back, step 
by step, would show that the smallest act of 
overreaching is an injury instead of a benefit. 
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